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THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES—RETROSPECTIVE AND 
PROSPECTIVE. 


THE preseut number of our paper which chronicles the close of 


, year, perhaps more eventful than almost any other in the me- 
< y of living man, completes the first volume of the ILtustratep 
Trnes—a fact of some importance to our readers and to ourselves. 
We have now run through a seven months’ career, a sorry span in 
the cycle of man’s life ; but, as times go, no insignificant existence 


for a cheap untaxed newspaper. It has been our fortune to outlive 


all of those who, on the oceasion of the abolition of the News. 


nearly 


paper Stamp Duties. started with us in the race for public favour, 
Vrom time to time, we have witnessed the savage delight with which 
the old vested interests have chronicled the death of one or other of 
ur less fortunate brethren, but we could afford to treat their depre- 
catory remarks with indifference. At one bound we had firmly estab- 
jiched ourselves in public favour, 
securing at once a circulation which 
t has, in some notable instances, 
required nearly twenty years to ar- 
rive at. And why? We took high 
cround in our original announce- 
ment, and have never yet been 
accused of having fallen short of 
our promises. The seven months 
just past have been fruitful of great 
events. These it was for us to 
describe and illustrate. Let us see 
whether the foregoing pagcs of our 
newspaper will not show that we 
have performed our task. 
Ere the of 
ILLUSTRATED TIMEs saw the light, 
the allied generals, tired of that in- 


first number the 


activity which was weighing down 
the spirits of the army in the Cr - 
mea, had despatched an expedition 
from Balaclava to Kertch. Our 
arrangements, conceived with fore- 
thought, proved equal to the occa- 
sion, as the illustrations on the 
commencing page of our paper in- 
dicated. We had secured the 
services, regular and occasional, of 
three artists in the Crimea, at an 
expense of some hundreds of 
pounds, and have never since had 
cause to regret the result. Before 
we had enjoyed a fertnight’s ex- 
istenee, one was transmitting ws 
sketches from the Spit of Arabat. 
The expedition which he accom- 
pinied dropped down on the Cir- 
cassian Coast, he with it, as may 
be scen by our published views of 
Auapa, just then abandoned by the 
Russians. Then came the capture 
of the Mamelon and the Quarries, 
of which brilliaut achievement, 
representations were given at the 
time iu our pages. The Allies sub- 
sequently took possession of the 
lchernaya, and forthwith an adimi- 
rable sketch was furnished to us 
by a military correspondent of 
great talent, who, it will be remem- 
bered, nobly distinguished himself 
at the final assault on the Redan. 
In the long interval that elapsed 
between the attack of the 18th of 
June and the final and successful 
assault on Sebastopol, our pages 
were filled with scenes in the tren- 
ches and batteries, and other occa- 
sional incidents from the seat of 
Scarcely was the last shot 
fired on the battle-field of the 
Tchernaya, ere our artist was present at the scene of recent strife, and 
his painfully truthful sketches form a melancholy memento of the 
: scenes of that bloody struggle. We now come to the crowning 
‘ictory of all—the capture of Sebastopol itself. When, on the memo- 
rable Sth of September, our gallant soldiers ran the gauntlet of a 
luurderons storm of shot and shell, across those fearful 300 yards 
‘hat intervened between our trenches and the outworks of the Redan, 
cue of or artists stood on the Woronzow road, sketch-book in hand, 


war. 


voting down such incidents as the blindiag dust. and clouds of rolling | 


*moke permitted him to witness. Others, who furnished us with 
-ketehes of episodes in this world-renowned contest, were in ihe very 
thick of the fight. One gallant spirit, who had promised us repre- 


~cutations of the long-anticipated assault, met with a soldier’s death, 
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alas! early in the fray 


Unett. 


We allude to the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
The aspect of the Malakhoff and of the Redan, after the 
retreat of the Russians, with the piles of dead and wounded—tricnd 
and foe “in one red burial blent’’—was rendered in these pages with 


almost daguc rreotype minuteness. Again, ere the famous bridge of 
boats, across which the Russians fled from the south side to the north, 
was completed, it had been sketched by our artist from the “ look 
out” station of the Allies. The conflagration of Sebastopol was 
next depicted by his facile 


tered the fallen city, he was 


pencil \nd when the Allied army en- 

foremost of those whose eyes 
of 
moking and blood-stained ruins”’ of 
this Queen City of the Euxine From his truth!ul sketches, the 
In.ustratEp Times published the first views of the interior of 
Sebastopol seen in this country. 


amoucg the 
lighted on a spectacle which will for ever live in the remembrance 


all who witnessed it—the 


We aliude to the admirable repre- 
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GENERAL WILLIAMS, THE GALLANT DEFENDER OF MARS, 


sentations of the Street of the Bell, the view from Artillery Bay, the 
Café in the Streets of the Town, and that interesting Bronze Galley, 
concerning which so many conflicting opinions had been put forward 
by all who had seen it. The Kinburn expedition was the next impor- 
tant phase of the war; and that our correspondent and artist were 
again to be found at the post of duty, is evidenced by the interesting 
illustrations of the brilliant operations of the Allied fleets, which, 
thanks to their exertions, we were enabled to publish, our informa- 
tion, in fact, outstripping the despaiches of most of the morning 
newspapers, in which, with one exception, our correspondent’s letter 
appeared in anticipation of our weekly publication. Moreover, the 


, same mail which brought us the news of the gallant defence of 


Kars against Mouravieff’s attack, brought us also a sketch of that 
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desperate engagement from one of our own countrymen, who took part 
in the struggle. So much for the interesting features of the war. 
To prove that, during the same period, we have not been unmind- 
ful of home events of importance, we need only refer to the visit of 
our Queen to Paris, and to the King of Sardinia’s recent visit to this 
country, 

Our readers will do us the justice to believe that we make these allu- 
sious in no boastful spirit. If we venture to point out what we have 
succeeded in accomplishing, we are nevertheless fully sensible of how 
much we have left undone. During the past seven months we have 
been, as it were, trying our strength; we fancy we are bow cogni- 
zant of it; and that we have not formed an overdue estimate, the 
next few numbers of our paper will, we think, satisfactorily show. 
On some of our apparent past shortcomings, we have still a word or 
two to say. 


Those over-critical readers of 
ours who are snugly located, we 
will suppose, in some quiet provin- 
cial town, with none of the ills of 
life to vex them, and whose ample 
leisure affords them full opportu- 
nities for reflection, deliberation, 
and ceusure, are entreated to be- 
lieve that our task is attended with 
more difficulties than we care to 
pester ther: by enumerating. If 
occasionally an engraving comes 
out less effective than desirable, we 
ask them to bear iu mind that 
probably only three or four days 
before our weekly sheet is duly 
delivered their expectant 
hands, the sketch from which this 
very engraving had to be produced, 
lay, maybe, closely packed in a 
letter-bag, at the bottom of the 
hold of some swift steamer then 
breasting the blue waves of the 
Mcditerranean Sea. 


into 


Couple this 
fact with the necessity that exists 
for copies of onr paper to be in our 
various subscribers’ hands, with 
scrupulous exactnesss, at a given 
hour each week, and we think our 
readers will see some fair excuse 
for occasional deficiencies of execu- 
tion. 

With regard to those higher aims 
and graver respousibilities pertain- 
ing to our literary office, we feel 
that we have not been unmindful 
of them. We have discussed public 
questions in a broad and patriotic 
spirit, uuswayed by party or sec- 
tarian prejudices. We have com- 
mented on the crimes and faisings 
of ind.viduals in terms of unmis- 
takeable severity, but we have never 
stooped to the low level of private 
malevolence. We have treated 
those with whom we differ with 
precisely that amount of respect 
which their taleats or their cha- 
racters have entitled them to, aud 
no more. The thousands of letters 
we have received during our seven 
mouths’ career, have proved to us 
that, though there may be occa- 
sional points of difference between 
us and our subscribers, yet the 
opinious we have expressed have, 
mm the main, found an echo in the 
minds of a quarier of a million of 
Even those who differ 

from us will, we are persuaded, 

yield us credit for being actuated 
by no less worthy motives than those arising from honesty and pa- 
triotism. 

Few of those we are now addressing are aware that the weekly 
outlay for a single number of the ILLustraveD ‘Imes involves an 
expenditure little short of a thousand pounds. This fact, we should 
hope, indicates alike the liberality of the arrangements connected 
with its production, and the enormous extent of the circulation 
required to refund so large an outlay. While our legion of sub- 
scribers stand by us, we shail continue to give them the same cheap 
weekly newspaper for twopence, as heretofore. If they will aid us 
heartily, they could soon place us in a position to do more than this, 
and enable us to offer them the IntustRaTED ‘Timers, from week to 
weck, imyroved in a thousand countless ways. The secret is 


reader $. 


490 


but a simple one, and lies in the extension of the number of pur- 
chasers. Let our present subscribers labour to proenre us as miany 
new subscriber: as possil le amoug their friends and acquaintances 

labour steadily, energetically, and continuously, recollecting that even 
a single one will aid the general result—-and betore Vol. Il. of the 
[uuustratep ‘Times is bronght to a close, they will have reaped 
the benefit of their exertions in the improvements effected in each 
snececdiug weekly number. Every additional shilling of profit that 
finds its way into our coffers, will act as an additional incentive to 
our endeavours to place the ILLustRaTeD Times at the head of the 
Illustrated Press of England. 


GENERAL WILLIAMS, K.C.B. 

No one among our readers who admires skill, appreciates valour, and 
sympathises with sufferi..g, ean fail to admire, appreciate, and sympathise 
with that gallant band of heroes, who, under the auspices of Genera! 
Williams, have, by their prolonged defence, rendered the siege of Kars 
menorable in the history of the Russian war. At the present moinent a 
melancholy interest attaches to these brave men, and the accompanying 
i renowned leader, “the hero of Kars,” surrounded by 
hand ‘Turkish officers, will, we believe, he considered particularly 


sortrait of the 
Fusl 
opportune, 

William Fenwick Williams having been appointed to a second lieu- 
tenancy in the Royal Artillery in 1825, was promoted to the rank of 
first lientenant in 1827, and to that of captain in 1840, From that date to 
1813, he was employed in ‘Turkey, and, for his military services there, 
received the brevet rank of major. Being subsequently sent to Erzeroum, 
to meet the Turkish and Persian Plenipotentiaries, he took part in the 
conferences preceding the treaty of Erzeroum in May, 1847, and for his 
political services on that occasion, he was advanced to the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Having, in June, 1848, been appointed English Com- | 
missioner for the settlement of the Turco-Persian boundary, he was, in 
1852, admitted as a Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

It was in August, 1854, that Williams was appointed to the responsible 
position in which he has rendered his name so widely celebrated, On being 
nominated her Majesty's Commissioner with the Turkish army in the 
East, the gallant otlicer was promoted to the local rank of colonel, and a | 
few months later to that of brigadier-general. 

The glorious victory won, under his auspices, on the heights above Kars, 
on the morning of the 29th of September last, after the eity had been in- 
vested for four months, first made the name of General Williams familiar 
to the British public, as a warrior with a cool head and a warm heart. | 
After the sanguinary battle had raged for weil nigh eight hours, and 
General Mouravietf had exerted all the talent which he had derived from 
nature, and all the ingenuity which he had derived from experience, the 
Russian troops under his command, after persevering so long as there re- 
mained a chance of success, were repulsed with immense loss. In acknow- 
ledgment of his heroism on that memorable occasion, General Williams 
was nominated by the Queen of England a Knignt Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, and honoured by the Sultan with the rank of 
“ Mushir,” or full general in the Turkish service. 

In the defence of Kars, General Williams and his gallant comrades con- 
tinued to do all that brave men could in a good and righteous cause, 
holding out sternly on the third of a soldier's rations, so long as 

© Hope the charmer lingered still behind.” 

Matters, however, beeame worse and worse, and the gloom of the 
heroic garrison deepened into despair. The men were worn out b; 
famine; many died of hunger; so scarce were provisions, that rare 
was reserved for the hospitals; and it is stated that the price even of 
cats rose to a hundred piastres each. All around were death and despair, 
and it had become a mere question of starvation against time, when, on 
the lth of November, Mouravietf summoned the garrison to surrender, 

General Williams, who appears to have been still ealm and collected in 
the midst of suffering, presided next cay over a council of officers, and 
their deliberations ended in a flag of truce being sent to the Russian 
General, to demand a suspension of hostilities and the privilege of sending 
acourier to Erzeroum. An English officer, named Thompson, left the 
besieged city, but found the Russians within three leagues of Erzeroum, 
and Selim Pacha without any intention of attempting the relief of Kars. 
On the 22nd he returned to the beleaguered town; and two days later, 
General Williams having demanded an interview with Mouravieff, ac- 
cepted terms of capitulation; and subsequently, the whole garrison, in- 
cluding nine Pachas, surrendered as prisoners of war. 

‘Thus, sadly and sorrowfully, pet the defence of Kars, which has cer- 
tainly been one of the brightest and noblest incidents of the war. Why 
the beleaguered city and its heroic defenders were left to ther fate by Pre- 
miers and Sultans is a question which we, of course, cannot presume to 
ask, though, doubtless, such a question will be put when and where it must 
be answered. We can only trust that General Williams, and those who 
have shared the honour and peril of his situation, will, ere long, be re- 
stored to their country, their kith and kin, and enabled to console them- 
selves with the reflection that “the glory dies not, and the grief is past,” 


Foreign Jurelligence. 


FRANCE. 

Tne damage done by the fire, so happily extinguished the other day in 
the Louvre, is estimated at 1,500 francs. The Emperor, who was on the 
spot almost immediately after the flames were perceived, worked personally 
at the engines, 

M. de Persigny, the French Ambassador, arrived on Saturday last in 
Paris from London, and, after a long conference with the Emperor, left 
immediately for England. | 

In consequence of the severity of the weather and the dearness of pro- | 
visions, the Government has resolved to open kitchens in every quarter of | 
Paris, where soup, meat, and vegetables will be sold to the poor at very | 
reduced prices. | 

The Archbishop of Paris has ordered the curé of every parish in his | 
diocese to open a dept for the reception of old clothes, damaged or worn. | 
out furniture, and broken victuals for the use of the poor. | 

The French Government has sent to the Sultan the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in diamonds,—the first time that he has received a de- 
coration from a Christian Power, 

Several of the French provincial journals say that a grand council of 
war, composed of the Generals recalled or returned from the Crimea, 
is shortly to be assembled in Paris. They add that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Sardinian army is expected at Paris, 

The accouchement of the Empress is expected to take place between 
the 15th and the 25th of March, This is authentic. Her Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s health is excellent. 

It is said that a camp of 40,000 men will be formed this winter at Cher- 
bourg. | 
SPAIN. 

Tur Government has presented a bill to the Cortes, demanding anthori- 
sation to collect the taxes ‘in 1856 as they are fixed by the budget of 1855. 
The “Gazette” officially announces that the Government has not accepted 
the loan of 24 millions of reals offered by the Credit Foncier, but has 
contracted a loan to that amount with several foreign houses, which sum 
will be deposited in the caisse of the Credit Mobilier, to be used for the | 
payment of the half-year’s interest on the home debt due on the 31st inst. 

The Carlists are said to be concocting fresh movements in Catalonia 
and it is also reported that the Infante Don Juan is proceeding through 
France to the frontier, in order to direct operations. The Government. 
however, are on the gui vive. 

The collar of the Gorden Fleece, vacant by the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas, is said to be intended for Prince Jerome Bonaparte, the ex-King 
of Westphalia. z sd 

According to a despatch, dated, Madrid, Dee. 24, three Carlist Chiefs 
have been shot at Maucesa. 


| common for our ministers,” says one journal, “to assist at these banquets ; 
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AUSTRIA. 
Tre Austcian Government has consented to a diminution of the transit 
vous from Vrussia and the Zollverein, a step peculiarly adyuo- 


» Hussia, 


dues on 
tageous t 

“Anstria is suid to have communicated to Prussia the preliminaries agres i 
upon by the Western Powers, and to have called upon her to advoeute 
their acceptance at St. Petersburg. 

Sir H. Seymour is treated with the greatest distinction at Vienna, Ie 
has daily interviews with Count Buol. The language of Sir Hamilton is 
constantly pacific, and it is said that he is charged with the task of ad- 
vising the Porte, through its ambassador here, to accept the terms agreed 
upon by Austria and the Western Powers. Lady Hamilton Seymour has 
Leen presented to the Empress of Austria. 


PRUSSIA. 

FRANCE is said to have addressed an energetic note to Prussia, requiring 
that a stop be put to exports, contraband of war, to Russia, otherwise the 
Allied fleets will blockade Prussian ports. 

It is officially reported that Prussia undertakes to support the peace 
proposals made at St. Petersburg. 

The Dresden official journal announces that Russia accepts the neutral- 
isation of the Enxine, subject to some admissible modifications in the Eu- 
ropean interest, 

The news of the ratification of the Swedish treaty, we hear from Ger- 
many, has produced a great sensation, and especially at Berlin, 

Prince Von Vless, President of the Prussian Chamber of Nobles, is 
dead. 

Baron Seebach, the Saxon envoy at the French court, arrived at Dresden 
on Sunday, from Paris. After receiving instructions there, he proceeded 
on his way to St. Petersburg. His mission is connected with the negotia- | 
tions for peace. 


RUSSIA. 

Apvices from St. Petersburg state that the main force at Odessa will be | 
removed to Nicolaieff, and that the Czar has ordered a concentration of | 
forces on all the strong positions of the Black Sea and the Baltic. 

The insurrection in Little Russia continues to spread, and causes 
serious uneasiness to the Government, Strong divisions of troops have 
been sent into the country to suppress it with vigour, 

Count Nesselrode is stated to have addressed a circular to the repre- 
sentatives of Russia at those Courts which have proposed peace. The 
contents of this circular have not yet transpired, but it is rumoured to 
resemble much the same views as Russia expressed at the Vienna Con- 
ferences. 

Serif-Oul-Moulk-Muri-Piri-Abbas-Khouli-Khan, the Extraordinary Am- 
bassador from Persia, arrived at St. Petersburg on the 9th, alter having 
stopped a week at Moscow. Ile was received ina most princely manner. 
The ordinary resident Ambassador went to mect him as far as Moscow, and 
returned with him to St. Petersburg. 

Accounts from Warsaw of the 16th inst., state that a partial amnesty 
was published on that day in the official journal. The first article refers 
to the Poles who resigned their functions when the revolution of 1831 
broke out, or were dismissed by the revolutionary Government. The Im- 
perial decree increases their salaries, In virtue of the second article, the 
military, who, since the revolution, haye given no cause to suspect their 
loyalty, are likewise entitled to a higher pension, The third paragraph 
provides that all who have been implicated in political affairs may ts 
again appointed to public oflices, if their conduct was blameless during 
five years from the date of their dismissal. According to the fourth para- 
graph, the clergymen compromised in political affairs who have been re- 
moved to the interior of Russia may return to Poland. The fifth para- 
graph relates to persons who have been transported to Siberia for political 
causes, some of whom are permitted to return to Poland, and others obtain 
a mitigation of their penalties. 


ITALY. 

Lerters from Rome speak of the great attention shown by the Pope 
to the Archdukes Albert and Raynier of Austria, during their visit to that 
city. The day on which they arrived there they were waited on by M. 
Borromeo, chamberlain to his Holiness, and towards the afternoon by Car- 
dina! Antonelli. The interview between their Highnesses and the Holy 
Father, the next day, is described as most affectionate. 

The Tuscan Government is about to use the utmost rigour to prevent 
any Tuscan from joining the Anglo-Italian Legion. The Austrian Go- 
vernment has suggested that this corps may one day be dangerous to Italy. 

The Pope is urging Tuscany and the Two Sicilies to subscribe to a con- 
cordat similar to that lately signed by Austria, ‘There is every probability 
of the Vatican succeeding, 


SARDINIA. 
Tur war budget of the kingdom of Sardinia, just presented to the Pied- 
montese Chambers, tixes the expenses of the Eastern war during 1855 and 
1856 at 74,239,582f,, including 11,475,401f. for the navy. 


TURKEY. 

A terre from Constantinople, of the 10th, contains the following 
analysis of a proposed constitution for the Danubian Prineipalities :— 

“The suzerainty of the Sultan shal! be maintained as it at present cxists— 
that is to say, withont any interference in the internal administration of the 
country. Moldavia and Wallachia will be united into one state, governed hy a 
prince appointed tor life, in order to prevent the intrigues which are renewed 
every six years under the present state of things. The nomination shall take 
place by election. The prince elected must be of the country: all Phanariots 
will be excluded from the candidateship. The Government shall be representa- 
tive, and com of two Chambers. A national army shall be formed. The 
fortresses of the Principalities shall be put in a proper state, and the principal 
ones oceny y Turkish garrisons. The tribute paid to the Porte will be regu- | 
lated at the time of the clection of the prince, and for the whole duration of his | 
reign. The views of France are said to differ on the subject very little from 
those of England, and the Porte will be quite disposed to enter into negotiations | 
on the above bases. Serious objections may be expected on the part of Ausiria, 
and M. de Prokesch-Osten is said to be in ession of full instructions as re- 
[ated the ideas of the Cabinet of Vienna, These ideas are not yet known, and 

itherto Austria has confined herself to oppo ug all that it has boon wished to 
do to reform the organic regulation of the Principalities without clearly stating 
her own views on the subject, Some persons even say that she has not yet 
come to any decision on it.” 

AMERICA. 


Ir is currently reported in American journals that Mr. Buchanan was 
not present at the late inauguration of the new Lord Mayor at Guildhall 
—that he was specially waited upon and urged to attend. “It has been 


and it is a matter of very critical remark here, that Mr. Buchanan should 
have departed from the rule, without assigning some reason for his conduct. 
Many years ago, Mr. Buchanan was the American minister to St. Peters- | 
burg. Since that time, it is only fair to say that, as a senator at Washing. | 
ton, and as the Secretary of State for Foreign Aifairs, he has not attempted 
to corceal his liking for the Czar, his people, and his government. ‘This 
he may well do, but within those limits which shall not, in times like 
these, throw what influence he may personally or from politieal position 
possess against what the whole intellectual and enlightened world regards 
as the cause of civilisation.” i 


— 


THE WAR IN ASIA. 
THE CAPITULATION OF KARS. 

Tue “ Invalide Russe” announces the Capitulation of Kars in the fol. 
lowing terms :— 

“The indomitable courage of the brave troops of the Caucasus has been 
crowned with complete success, 

“On the 28th of November, the fortress of Kars surrendered to Aide-de-Camp 
General Mouravieff, Commander-in-Chief of the detached corps of the Caucasus 
a ee anger Me Ps _ and the whole garrison are prisoners of war in our 

nds, with eight Pachas and a great number of superior and subi i 
Mi eto Viewer 


“We have taken 150 cannon and a large stock of arms in the fortress.”” | 
‘ 


DECEMBER 29, 1855, 


GENERAL MOURAVIEFF’S OFFICIAL REPORT, 

The following is the official report of the Capitulation of Kars. 7 
dated, Quarters of Viadi-Kars, Nov, 20:— 

At the assault on Kars of the 17th (2th) of September, the Turks 
tayly encouraged. expected to sve our troops retreat, and were astonished 
ov the contrary, that the blockade became stricter Chan ever, and that ouy ¢ 
was turned into regular organised quarters, receiving daily provisior 
desorption. 

* The besieged still founded their hopes on the arrival of aid from } n 

In fact, Vely Bacha, coming trom ‘Trebizond, had attempted to advane: on h = 
but at each attempt he was met by General Souloff's devacliment, whic! : 
ened his rear. Our patrols skirmished with these troops, keeping them 
of alarm as far as the vicinity of Erzeroum 
were diminishing ; the cold weather was coming on; snow had fallen on tie 
ganloug; cases of death from weakness for want of nourishment occurred 
garrison, desertion increased, and despondency became general. All thy, 
cumstances decided General Williams, who directed the defence of Kars + 
render the fortress 

“On the L2th (24th) of November, Major Tecsdale, General Williams's ig, 
camp, waited upon General Mouravieff, and handed to him a letter, jy is hi 
General Williams asked leave to proceed on the following day to the cay. ; 
enter into conference, to which General Mouravieff gave a verbal re ply to \" 
Teesdale, telling him that he would be happy to see General Willis ; 
lowing day, the 13th (25th) of November, at noon. 

“On the 13th (25th) of November, at the appinted hour, General Wit 
presented himself to the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Caucasus 
Plenipotentiary to negotiate in the name of the Mushir Vassif Pacho, Commian ; 
iu-Clief of the Army om Anatolia. Having settled the conditions for the sur ret 
of ihe place, those conditions were signed by General Williams, and approve dl 
General Mouravietl : 

“General Williams was to return next morning to our camp to brine ; 
definitive reply of the Mushir; the regulation, however, of affairs inside, ay: 
announcement tothe garrison of the surrender of the fortress, which the Jog 
received with agitation, rendered his presence necessary in the fortress. j{; 
sent his aide-de-camp to explain these circumstances. 

“On the evening of the same day, Major Teesdale brought the full powers 
given by the Mushir to General Williams to draw up the final conditions of 1), 
capitulation of Kars, with the list of the Pachus of the army of Anatolia shut 
in the fortress. 

“On the 15th (27th) of November, in the afternoon, General Williams arriy 
at our camp, with his staff and three Pachas, and signed the final condition of 1 
surrender of Kars. 

“On the 16th (28th) of November, conformably to the stipulations agr 
upon, the remaindcr of the army of Anatolia, which had formed the g irriss 
Kars, were to leave the fortress, carrying their muskets, with fligs dying ay 
drums beating; but at the request of the Turkish cominanders themselves, | 
whole army left ther arms piled, and placed their amaninition in their cam 
leaving ouly a small Turkish guard until it should be relieved by our men, * 

“Although it had been arranged that the ‘Turks should be assembled at 1 
o'clock in the morning, near the ruins of the village of Gumbel, it was wot t 
o'clock in the afternoon that the Mushir of the army of Anatolia preseuted j 
self to General Mouravief!, accompanied by General Williams and the Eng 
officers. Our troops were drawn up in line of battle on both banks of the Kars. 
tchai. The colours of the Turkish regiments were then brought to the tron: 
our lines by a detachment of Toula Chasseurs, and reccived with the bands ) 
ing, and repeated cheers from our troops. 

A portion of the Turkish army, cousisting of the oldest and most fe: 
“n, soldiers on unlimited leave (Redifs), and militiamen (Bashi-Basouks on | 
altogether about 6,000 men, were sent back in to their hones at 
the capitulation, with the obligation not to take up arms against his Lmpen 
Majesty during the whole course of the present war, and were accompanied {| 
first stage by a military escort. After the detile of the Redifs, the Commander 
in-Chiet received a deputation, consisting of the most notable inhabitants of 14 
town. 

“ Having passed along the front of the line of the Turkish regular troops w! 
surrendered prisoners, to the number of from 7,000 to8,000 men, General M 
vieff ordered the repast to be given to them which he had previously prepared tor 
them in the military kitchens on the left bank of the Kars-teliat, 

“On the same day (28th of November) the fortress was oceupied by our trooy 
under the command of Colonel de Saget, and the Russian standard was hoist d 
on the citadel. 

“Thus, with the surrender of Kars, the last remnant of the army of Anato!ia 
which in last June numbered 30.000 men, has vanished. The Mushir Vass 

Pacha, Commander-in-Chief of that army, is himself a prisoner of war in our 
hands, without counting eight Pachas, a great number of superior and subalter 
officers, including the English General Wiliams and his whole staff, Lu the toy 
tress we took 130 cannon and a great stock of arms.” 

ORDER OF THE DAY TO TITE DIVISION OF TITLE CATICASUS, 
“Camp of Vladi-Kars, Noy. 16 (25), 1555 

“Companions in Arms—I congratulate you! As lieutenant of our sovereizn, 
I thank you. 

“At the price of your blood and your labour, the bulwark of Asia Minor has 
been placed at the feet of his Majesty the Emperor. The Russian standard 
floats on the walls of Kars. It proclaims the victory of the Cross of the >.- 
viour. 

“The whole of the army of Antolia, 50,000 strong, has vanished like a shadow 
Its commander-in-chief, with all his pachas and ofticers, and the English general 
who directed the defence, with his staff, are our prisoners. Thousands of Tur- 
kish prisoners, who return to their homes, will proclaim your deeds of arms. 

“No inventory has, as yet, been made of the vast stock of arms and Govern- 
ment property at Kars; ‘but, without counting the cannon and flags captured 
by us in the course of the eampaign, 130 new cannon will enrich our arsenals 

umerous flags will adorn the holy temples of Kussia, and recall the memory oi 
your constant warlike virtues. 

“Companions in arms, 1 thank you again; from the first man to the last. 

“Brave comrades! I also thank you in in my own name. IT owe to you 
the happiness of procuring a joy to the heart of our Monareh. You have this 
year ahd what you prepared to accomplish in the course of the two pre- 
ceding years. 

“Unite your thanksgiving with mine to the God of Armies, who in His in- 
pcp secrets now 4 us victory in the very hour of trial to which we 
ave recently been put. y faith in Divine Providence maintain the marti 
spirit within you, and double your strength, We will undertake new labours 

with hope m the protection of the Almighty. 
“ Mouravierr, Commuander-in-Chief, Aide-de-Camp General.” 
GENERAL MOURAVIEFE’S PLANS. 

Lerrers from St. Petersburg state that it was always intended to act 
merely on the defensive against Omar Pacha. It is not supposed that the 
fall of Kars will make any change in this plan, but that General Moura- 
vieff will make that place his winter quarters. They hope at St. Peters- 
burg that General Mouravietf will disconcert Omar Pacha’s schemes hy 
threatening Erzeroum. 

THE NUNBER OF PRISONERS MADE AT KARS, 

Under date of the 28th of November, General Mouravieff announces that 
the Russians made at Kars 16,000 prisoners, among whom were $,000 
nizams (‘urkish regulars) and 6,000 redifs (irregulars), 12. standards, 130 
cannon, and 30,000 muskets. General Mouraviell dispensed with making 
the English who formed part of the garrison march past him. 


’ 


Meantime, the provisions st 
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OPERATIONS IN THE CRIMEA. 
WORTHLESS TRUCKS AND ROTTEN CARTS. 

Dec. 7.—The cold of winter has not yet set in, and it promises to be a late 
spring next year. The railway is nearly useless, owing to the destruction 
of trucks, and the Land Transport Corps complain bitterly of the discredit 
able, worthless, and rotten carts sent out to them from England. — Is there 
not an inspector of carriages at Woolwich ? 

MISERABLE STATE OF BEASTS OF BURDEN. 

Many of the animals are cruelly used by the people to whom we ate 
obliged to entrust them. There are two men to every three horses or 
mules, but then these men are barely sufficient to perform long marches, 


from the divisional eamps to Balaclava and back again, and afterw ards to 


attend to the animals and clean them properly. In some muddy pool or in 
some deep searp on the hill-side the poor animal, which, perhaps, has 


| stood in uncovered stables all night and is badly groomed or not rubbed 


down at all, sinks beneath its load and dies there in lingering agony. It 
is uot perraitted to shoot these wretched creatures—why, one cannot say. 

Many of the divisional stables are still uncovered—there is a great Want 
of nails and planking, and the result is, that the animals are exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather after hard work, get knocked up with sore backs 
or greased heels—are lamed, lose shoes, and at last succumb on the road. 

jy THE COMFORTARLE AND HEALTHY STATE OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The men have tolerable cover and warmth, and are not overworked— 
their fatigue duty keeps them healthy ; and it is observed by the surgeons, 
that those men who are kept to labour as punishment for oilences, and 
enjoy moderate exercise in sione breaking and roud repairing, are generally 
in excellent health. Still it must not be supposed that there are no incon- 
veniences in living in the open during a Crimean winter. Last night if 
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DECEMBER 29, 1855. 


— 


Hew cold and fierce, rain and sleet fell in torre: 


its, and many tents were 
own down 1 camp. 5 
PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF LIBRARIES AND “REQDri 
Ir yunection With the tuprovement and discipline of the a i hnen 
re few sulyects Of more interest: than the establiciiment of librar ne te 


yal amusement and instruction to the men. Many soldiers 
1, or do so very imperfectly, It would be an excellent plan if 
fer were appointed ing pay, or if a succession of r. uders, 

3 to relieve the other, could be induced to read aloud some int 
4 (o such men as liked to attend during these long cold nig! 

a rations of fuel and light might be issued to such bodies 
bled for the purpose. 


at some trifl 


resting 
ts, and 
of men 
Lord Panmure proposed that a central library 
ild be established, but his Lord hip can but be little aware of the 
the men would have te , or rather of the ground they would 

ss, to any point that might be selected; and it would be a book 

{ rare attractions that could draw them from Kamara or the front to the 
Vol de Balaclava, His Lordship'’s fur'her suggestion that /ico soldiers 
hould be appointed as librarians, with Is. a day and free rations, seems 
‘o indicate that he was not confident of the success of his plan, and was 
» ditlident respecting the literary tastes of the men; for two men— 
were they veritable Briarei, could scarcely man & central library 
resorted to by a fair proportion of 40,000 men per diem. Lord Paumure 
vxhibits great zeal in promoting the comforts of the men. 

THE SIEGE ARTILLERY ORDERED HOME, 

The siege artillery is ordered home—at least a large portion of the 
iicers and matériel will go ere winter is over. The batteries will be 
filed up to_their full complement. The staff cflicers of the train will 
return to Woolwich, Major-General Dupuis will be succeeded in his 
command by Colonel Wood, a very energetic and able officer, 

THE RUSSIANS REPULSED BY THE FRENCH. 

According to « despatch, dated Camp before Sebastopol, Dec. 11, the 
ltussians attacked the Feed positions at Baga on the 9th of December, 
ut were repulsed, with the loss of 70 killed and 20 made prisoners, 


THE TREATY WITH SWEDEN. 

Tne following is an abstract of the Treaty concluded on November 21st, 
between France, England, and Sweden. It is declared that the Treaty is 
concluded to prevent every complication of a nature to disturb the balance 
of power in Europe :— 

“ By Article 1. the King of Sweden engages himself not to cede to Rus- 
-a, nor to exchange with her, nor to allow her to occupy, any portion of 
the territories belonging to the Crown of Sweden and Norway. 

“ Ilis Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway en ges himself, more- 
over, not to cede to Russia any right of pasturage, or icing ground, or of 

ny other nature whatsoever, as well for the said territories as for the coast 
of Sweden and Norway, and to reject any claim (pretention) Russia might 
raise to establish the existence of any of the above-named rights, 

“Art, 2. In ease Russia should make any broposition to his Majesty the 
hing of Sweden and Norway, or anv denen with a view to obtain either 
the cession or exchange of any portion whatever of territory belonging to 
the Crowns of Sweden and Norway, be it the permission to occupy certain 
points of the said territory, or the cession of fishing or pasturage rights, 
or of any other, on those same territories, or on the coast of Sweden and 
Norway, his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway engages himself to 
communicate immediately such proposition to his Majesty the, Emperor of 
the French, and to her ajesty the Queen of England; and their said 
Majesties take on their part the engagement to provide His Majesty the 
hing of Sweden and Norway with sullicient naval and military forees to 
co-operate with the naval and military forces of his said Majesty, with a 
view to resist the claims or aggressions of Russia. 

“The nature, the importance, and the destination of the forces in ques- 
ion shall, the case oceurring, be decided by a common agreement between 
the three Powers.” 


Granp Revirw at Mavrrp.—The Artillery review, which took place 
ou the 9th inst., attracted great numbers. It took place at the Debes ade 
los Carabancheles, near the Venta de Alcorcon, which is on the high road 
‘0 Estremadura, The day was fine, but piercingly cold ; the north-cast 
vind coming direct from ie Pyrenees, and the temperature not improved 
ly passing over the Sierra de Burgos and the Somosierra. A magnificent 
tent had been prepared for the Queen, being the identical tent used by the 
Kuuperor Charles V., and fitted up with great splendour. The Queen and 
King Consort were eseorted trom the palace by a squadron of Cavalry of 
the National Guard, and another of the Line ; and were received and con- 
dueted to the tent by Duke San Miguel, who wore the white uniform of 
Spain under the Austrian dynasty, ‘The tent was crowned by the double- 
licaded eagle and an Lmperial crown, the arms being those of Spain during 
the Austrian dynasty. ‘There were 2,000 artillerymen and 64 guns on the 
field. The Queen and King Consort having got into an open carriage 
drawn by six eream-coloured horses, proceeded to review the troops, Gene- 
ral Espartero riding on one side and General O'Donnell on the other. 
( pwards of 80 rounds were fired from each gun. 


A Warer Finper ty France.—M. Any, the disciple of the celebrated 
water-spring finder, the Abbé Paramelle, lately had an interview with the 
Emperor, at St. Cloud, after which he was conducted over the grounds of 
Villeneuve-PEtang. During the visit, several springs of water were dis- 
covered by M. Amy, one of them within a few yards of the chateau. The 
Umperor afterwards held a long conversation with M. Amy. During the 
uterview, M. Amy showed his Majesty an attestation drawn up in due 
form by the Mayor of Luzarches, stating that on the 2nd instant some very 
‘portant springs of water had been discovered in that commune exactly 
iu the spots pointed out by M. Amy. The Emperor read this document 
“loud to the five or six persons present at the interview. It scems, that on 
the estate of M. Seydoux, a deputy, in the commune of Luzarches, some 
workinen were engaged digging a well for the twentieth time, without suc- 
cess, when, M. Amy passing by, said to the workmen, “ You are within 
‘vee metres of a good spring.” The men worked on, and in two hours 
cut into one which gave twenty gallons a minute. M. Amy states that at 
4 very short distance from the spot there was another, which would give 
ight hundred gallons a minute, and which might be conveyed to Paris 
without great expense, by turning to account the works of the railway near 
the place. “Are you very sure of that?” asked the Emperor. “ Let me 
ouly be set. to work,” was the reply of M. Amy. “ But are you fully 
aware,” said his Majesty, “that it requires a large quantity of water to 
supply Paris PT am well aware of it,” said M. Any, “but I also know 
where to get it.” “And for Versailles?” asked the Emperor, “That I 
‘lso know where to find,” was the answer. “Well, then,” said his Ma- 
Jesty, “send me in a report on the matter.” M. Amy retired from the in- 
torview highly delighted, saying to those who accompanied him to the door 
of the Chateau, “I walked twelve leagues to see the Emperor pass at 
Grenoble, and I cried ‘ Vive ’Empereur, although he had not then that 
title;Sand T have no reason to regret it.” 


_ Marat.—A Swiss by birth, a surgeon by profession, an obscure writers 
inpatient of his obscurity, who sought notomety and scandal instead o 
fume. No man of the age nourished in his soul a more sombre and 
concentrated detestation of society, because it gave no place to his scien- 
title systems, to his social ideas, or to his suffering pride. Suddenly he 
Was thrown into his congenial element, in the midst of the ruins and 
anarchy which the revolutionary turmoil had accumulated at his fect. Of 
these ruins he quickly constructed a tribune for himself, for he by instinet 
vined that it was his part to be the Marius of the Fanbourgs. “His sedi- 
tious fury was more dangerous than that of Camille Desinoulins, because 
‘t was more sincere. Fanaticism is the moving force of revolutions. 
“larat was the fanatic of the people; the people were not long in be- 
ning the fanatics of Marat. This style—uncultured, savage, keen— 
abounding in yen images, derived from tears and blood, yet softened 
by passionate and earnest declamations on social iniquities and on the 
seantiness of wages—was as the sigh of a woman when it touched on the 
vnfortunate, but as the growl of a lion when it turned against the happy. 


‘le made himself, at once, a representative of public calamities,”— 
Lamartine. 


} 


| soner was iu his custody, he expressed a wish to see the Mayor, be 


_ ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


THE TRIAL OF THE MURDERER ABRAHAM BAKER. 

At the Assizes held at Winchester on December 20) Abraham Baker 
Was indicts wilful murder of Naond Kingeswell Southenpton, 
on Oct. TH. Tt will be in the recollection of our readers that the prisoner 

tthe deceased were fellow servants in the service of the Rev . Mr. Poyn- 

Southampton, Tt would seem that the prisoner was exiremely fond 
of th & deve l,and had been so for a considerable time. She at one 
period idently returned his affeetion, but circumstances had altered 
her view the acquaintance had in a measure been broken of ; but, 
s before October, he, being in the service of Mr. Povnde ¥ 


about tour mout! 
had reeomy 


( her to that gentleman's family, and she was takeu 1s 
upper housemaid. ‘| ajuuntauee had thus become renewed, and his 
fondness for her seemed to have increased, They were both of religious 
sentiments, and, apparentiy, of most excelent moral chacacter. Phey went 


to church, and received the sicrament. 
ceive his attentions with dislike, and treated him in a joking manner, which 
evidently irritated him, and the demon of jealousy commenced its work. 
On Saturday, the 13th of October, he went to a gunsmith’s in South- 
vim pk and, after a good deal of parleying, he purchased a pistol, with ball 
and powder, for 15s., saving he wanted them to shoot a dog. On the Sun- 
day morning he left the house of his master as if to go to church, but re- 
turned early, passed a few words with the cook, went into the pantry two 
or three times—eventually returned into the kitchen where the cook and 
the deceased were, went within a few inches of the latter, and then, with- 
out saying a word, took a pistol from under his coat and shot the deceased 
dead. 
Several witnesses were examined, but no new facts were elicited in addi- 
tion to those which have already appeared in our columns, 
John Brewer, the Governor of Southampton Gaol, said, when the pri- 
al 
ith painful 


The girl, however, began to re- 


whom he made the following statement, which will be read w 
interest ;— 


F “Gaol, Oct. 16, 
“T wish to tell ~ Sir, that I took up with this young woman about two 
years ago, at Miss Busgell’s, at Ryde. She left the town and went to Bembridge. 
We telt very much at separating. We frequently were writing to each other. | 
I think Naomi was at Bembridge about nine months. Sevorel lestere she sent 
me were joking about young men she knew there, which disturbed my mind 
very much, and L told her mother of it at the time As she lived near, 1 often 
went of a Sunday, and used then to read to her and her children. | frequentuy 
took my tea there. Naomi’s mother being a widow, I felt for her and her 
children. 1 used to do any little things that lay in my power for them. When 
we met we were almost too happy to see each other’ This continued till I left 
my situation at Miss Carber’s. “Iwas through our strong attachment to each 
other that L lost my Place. She then told me that as | was going so far away 
we had better part. She sent a small note and a box with a few things I had 
 pebsetri Her sending that, and my leaving my plaee, [felt bothvery much indeed. 
went into my bedroom, and L could not help erying. After reading her letter | 
to me, I had not heart to write anything at all to her afterwards [went home 
to my friends at New port, aud the next day to Cowes to see my brothers. Lre- | 
turned to my friends the next day, and on the mantelpiece I found a letter, 
which was sent by Mr Vanner, the carrier. I opened it and read it, and she 
wished to see me again very much, and wished to know what | was doing. She 
wished me to forgive her in sending the things back ; if so, that L would write but 
two words that she might know. { complied with her wish, I told her that [ 
would forgive her everything, and wished to meet in peace again, On the Sun- 
day following, I would bring my likeness and two books for her. We spent a 
very happy evening, and were sorry to part when 10 o'clock came, As | had 
nothing to do just then, I slept at Brading, and went to my father’s the next 
mornmiuig. Twas looking about for some few things, for something to do, and 
went to Southampton; slept at Mrs. Wood’s some few nights. L found it so ex- 
pensive there, that I took a week’s lodgings at Mrs. Buzzur’s, at 8 in the 
Strand. [think I was there nearly or quite a month. Naomi kept writing to 
me, and T to her. She wished very much to come and hve with me, and she 
was rather jealous of me, but her own mother knew there was no occasion tor it 
whatever, What time I had to spire in the evenings, | went to the chapel. 1 
went to the Wesleyan and Above Har chapels, and to a lecture once or twitc. | 
wrote to Naomi and told her that | had got a place; that it had been very expen- 
sive to me the long time I had been out—about £20, what with giving my friends 
a trifle and keeping myself. Lalways explained things to her in the most homely 
way. In answer to my letter, she was happy to hear T had got a situation, and 
hoped that 1 should do well, and if should hear of anythmg inthe same town to 
stut her, to let her know. In the course of two or three weeks Mrs. Poynder’s 
miid-servant was leaving her. Mrs. Poynder wrote a letter and rang the bell 
for me to give that letter to Smith—that is, Mrs. Laev. the cook, who Drought it 
tomy pantry, and read it tome. She asked me if i uvew any one to suit Mre. 
Poynder. T said, * Yes, C know a very nice young person in the Isle of Wight,’ 
and she wished to name it to Mrs. Poynder, to know if Mrs. Poynder would 
send for her or allow me to do it; as Mrs. Poynder was so satisfied with myself, 
she had no objection to my sending. I sent for her the same evening by post, 
and told her that Mrs. Poynder was in want of a servant. She wrote and toli 
me the next morning that she was just upon leaving her place at Bembridge, 
and | was to give her duty to Mrs Poynder, that she would comply with any- 
thing that she wished, as she could not get leave to see her personally, Mrs. 
Poynder sent for her character, which was received next morning, and gave 
great satisfaction. Mrs. Poynder sent to Naomi to tell her when to come, and 
respecting the work and the wages; and I believe Mrs. Poynder received an 
answer respecting her letter from Naomi, asa servant. I believe in twoor three 
days after, I was to meet her at Southampton Pier by the 6 o’clock boat. We 
were very glad to see cach other. 1 told her that as we parted once, I wished to 
remain with her as another fellow-servant. Her reply was, ‘ Very well.’ ‘If Mrs. 
Poynder should hear of our intimacy as has passed, we must only speak the 
truth, We knew right from wrong in every Christian way, as we had always 
done ever since we had known pr other, and hoped that we may continue the 
same.’ Her answer was, in a very Christianlike manner, ‘ Very well.’ We went 
for a walk once or twice when we were together—onee to chapel. I told her 
that I was going to Anglesea with Mr. Poynder, and she would have to remain 
at home. She said she was sorry to hear it. I told her never to mind; the time 
would soon pass away, as Mrs, Poynder had promised to come down once or 
twice to Anglesea to spend a day or two, and that | might be up once or twice 
to see her. We were both sorry to be parted again so soon. We began to write 
to each other inthe course of a few days, and I never in my letters sent her any 
jokes to upset her mind, which she frequently did in hers when | was at Angle- 
sea. I put my thoughts back to when I was at Bembridge, and thought of it 
very much, as Mrs. Poynder had workmen in the house. Naomi continued to 
write in a joking way. I wrote and told her not to send any more jokes, it so 
very much upsct my mind receiving so much from her in that way.” She wrote 
and told me she would not do it again. In the course of a short time, I asked 
her if she would like to see me any more; if not, she would be kind enough to 
send my box and a few things to No. 8, on the Strand. She wrote and told me 
she did nat wish to see me any more; neither should she send my things to the 
Strand. That again upset my mind very much, as I did not wish to meet her 
any more, but I was obliged to, as I could not leave Mrs. Poynder at Anglesea, 
as she was coming home in a few days. There was so much to do in packing up 
the things that I did not like to leave her without a man-servant. On Friday 
evening, when we got home to Southampton, I did not see her till some time 
after Twas in the house. As I passed the kitehen door, Smith (which is Mrs, 
Lacy) said, ‘ Baker, here is some one wants to see you.’ I said I would come 
directly. I went into the kitchen and spoke to Naomi, and wishing to shake 
haxds with her and hoping she was well, She would neither speak a word nor 
shake hands. Mrs. Lacv 2:4 not observe it, but she was m the kitchen very 
busy unpacking, with her back to us. Mrs. Wells was washing up the ted- 
things with Naomi, and Mrs. Wells must have observed us. 1 was ver; sorry to 
see her so, and was much upset in my mind. I told her if she did not wish to see 
me any more, to be a little matter sociable with her fellow-servant, 1 spoke to 
her several times respecting the work, but she would not answer. T met her the 
following morning, and spoke to her. She did not speak then. 1 told her she 
never showed her temper so much before to me, neither had I ever seen it in 
any other fellow-servant so much. She knew my mind so well, it tried it to the 
extreme. I told ber 1 could not live with her any longer, and I show! giv 
Mrs. Poynder notice to leave her on the following week. 1 think I told ii 
ave warning to Mrs. Poynder, which she seemed to be very glad to hear, which 
fell very much hurt at, and leaving my place together, considering all thi 
from the time I first knew her, the due respect and attention | always paid her 
the most humble and homely manner, seemed altogether more than | could bear. 
I believe L said nothing more to her from that time until I used that unlawful 
weapon, The whole of the morning and the previous evening | did not know 
scarcely what | was doing, Noami had upset my mind so much and go tre- 
quently. 


“ABRAHAM Baker, 
“Taken before me, at the gaol, this 18th day of October, 1855. 
“Sampson Payne, Mayor.” 
Mr. Baron Parke afterwards gave a summary of the evidence, when 
the jury retired, and having consulted together for about a quarter of an 
hour, returned a verdict of Guilty. Many of them were in tears, 
The Learned Judge then passed sentence on A. Baker in the usual 
manner. 
The prisoner had dropped senseless on the floor during the address of 
his counsel, and the attendants were bathing his temples and supporting 
him in a chair during the greater portion of the trial. 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Five Pensons Poisoneo ar Bic nesnon.— On Sunde week re 
wisoned at Biliesdon, in Leteestsrsture, wader the foilov 4 
Bi les Partridge, » widower, who had tas t bu Hoy 
in reduced circumstane:s, had a bail “ week bef 
Partridge had two children nd 1 1 ios mother, a 
woman nearly SO years of age, lived in an abnshouse near vid on Sen 
Gay week she madea puddir gat her son's Louse, and asked the luitf to have 
G@nner with them. The whole party—the old woman, Partratge, his two 
children, and the bailiff—all partook of the pudding, and beesme dl. ‘The old 
woman died in about au hour, and one of th dren also died int course of 
the day; and up to the Wednesday night the other etuld, Partrdge, aud the 
bailiff were not considered out of danger. The conter the s hs of the 


two vietiins, « portion of the pudding which was | nab the from whieh 
the pudding was made, were analysed, and arsenic tound in the pudding and in 
the contents of the stomachs, but not in the flour. it appeared that the old 
woman had o:casionally procured arsenic for the purpose of destroying rats and 
mice; that she had some from her son on his giving up shopkeeping, and that 
she had some screwed up in a bit of paper in her cupboard on the Sunday reterred 
to. In the same cupboard, in similar dits of paper, she also had some carbonate 
of soda, and a mixture called “ egg powder,” and it is supposed that she used a 
portion of the arsenic, thinking it was the egg powder. An inquest was held, 
and the jury returned a verdict to the effect, that the arsenic was used by 
mistake. 


Tie Ronseny oF JEWELLERY AT PorrsMouTi—A reply to’an application 
of the mayor and magistrates of Portsmouth was received on Sunday last from 
the Home Secretary, to the effect that her Majesty’s pardon would be extended 
to any accomplice in the late burglary at Messrs. Emmanuel’s, of that port, 
who shall give such information as shall! ad to the conviction of the offender or 
offenders. This is an addition to the £100 reward. 

Roman Catnouic Pairsts anv Poutrics.— An Irish paper states that 
several of the Meath priests who have distinguished themselves in politics have 
been forbidden, by the authorities at Rome, to attend political meetings in Dublin, 
The “ Nation” is indignant, but the “Times” correspondent says :—* After the 
last indecent display of clerical domination at the Meath election, it was nearly 
time to regort to the muzzle by way of restraint. Seven and thirty ministers of 
religion, acting as gutter agents during two days of an unusually fierce contest, 
was a spectacle of which any party might feel ashamed,” 


THE P \ISONING CASE AT RUGELEY. 

Mn. W. Paraer, surgeon, of Rugeley, who was committed on Saturday, 
Dee, 18th, on the verdict of the coroners jury, for the wilful murder of Mr. 
Jolin Parsons Cook, by poison, was semoved to Stafford Gaol on Mond Wy 
last week. in a iacsina: The accused, who has been suffering from 
illness for Ca i of a week, was allowed to recline on pillows, and he was 
accompanied by the chief constable of the county, and Superiitendent 
Woollaston, 

In consequence of the suspicious deaths of the prisoner’s wife and bro- 


| ther, and other individuals subsequently, the police authorities, in conjunc- 


tion with the friends of the deceased Mr, Cook, determined to apply tor an 
order to exhume the bodies. Since this determ‘nation, the churchyard at 
Rugeley, where the bodies are lying, has been strictly watched by police 
oflicers every night; and on Wednesday, J. H. Hutton, Esq., went to Lon- 
don for the purpose of obtaining an interview with Sir George Grey, the Se- 
cretary of State, and who, upon the representation made to him, issued an 
order for the exhumation of the bodies of the prisoner's wife andor his biother, 
Walter Palmer, Warrants have since been issued by the coroner for the 
disinterment of the bodies—the former having been interred about two 
years, and the latter nearly six months; and the remains of the stomach 
and intestines will be subjected to chemical analysis, for the purpose of as- 
certaining, if possible, whether death was caused from poison, "The pri- 
soner is stated to hive received the sum of £13,000 from an insurance o lice, 
on the proof of his wite’s death; and a similar insurance was offeeted on 
his brother's life—the pohey before his death having been transferred to 
the prisoner, for an alleved debt of £400, The bodies of Ann Palmer, 
wife of the prisoner, and of Walter, his brother, were exhumed on Friday, 
last week, aud conveyed to the “ Talbot” Arms, Rugeley, where a jury of 
25 persons had assembled to inquire into the cause of their death. “A post 
mortem examination was made of the intestines, and forwarded to Professor 
Taylor for avalysis. 

Mr. Palmer has since died in Stafford Gaol. 


Lerten From Mtss NiGuttncate.—Miss Halliday, of Manchester, has 
received the following letter from Vlorenee Nighting ve -—*Castle H spital, 
Balaciava, Nov. 22 —You have my best thanks lor your very kind offer of again 
assisting in the supply of the wants of the soldiers. Of other articles there is 
now such a suflicien! supply that the only things which it would now be of use 
to send are the following :—Stationery of all kinds, threads, cottons, , but- 
tons, the small ‘diamond’ size of Testaments, and small Prayer books—this size 
being best adapted for the space the soldier has at his disjosal—hooks of travels, 
biographies Constable's Miscellany,’* Household Words.’ Of sermons and tracts, 
and of novels, we have an over-abundant supply. t beg also to thank you tor 
your kind inquiries after my health, which is better than it has been.—I remain, 
dear madam, yours very truly, FLoneNce NIGHTINGALE.” 


THE SANTALS AT BFERBHOOM. 

Tre latest accounts from the seat of the Santal rebellion state that the 
insurgents were not defeated, that Beerbhoom, the head-quarters of the 
Santals (of which we this week give an cugraving), was sull in their 
hands, that the peasantry were harried by an euemy more troublesome 
than the Mahrattas, and that martial law had not been ceelared. Every 
officer, civil! and military, was loud in remonstrance, but the council would 
not act. In addition to the various accounts which have appeared in 

revious numbers of this paper respecting the origin of this re- 
Pellion, we append the following. It is given in the torm of 
a confession from Seedoo Manjce, through whom some “ wuknown 
god” is supposed to have uttered his decrees. This man is repre- 
sented as a good specimen of his race, and is said to be a bold, 
clear-spoken savage, with no conscience and no remorse for the 
crimes he has committed. He says the Sautals were ground down by the 
Bengalee money-leuders. The savages ure always in want. They are 
fond of lunting, drinking, and dancing, and always anticipate the harvest. 
The money-lenders supplied their wants, and demauded interest at the 
rate of 500 per cent. The Santals were willing to pay only 25, or, as 
they phrase it, 4 annas for every rupee. The Muhajuns beat them, abused 
them, pulled their ears, and seized their crops. ‘The Santals petitioned, 
but of course Englishmen, with their fixed ideas of free trade, refused to 
annul their agreements, ov, indeed, to interfere. They resolved therefore 
to right themselves, Seedoo summoned all the Manjees, or village lead- 
men, and while talking to them saw the Deity descend in the form of a 
cart-wheel. ‘Two picees of paper also fell on his head, in which he was 
ordered to exterminate the money-lenders and the Zemindars. A branch 
of the Saaltree was sent out to all the villages, and with the murder of an 
insolent darogah the revo.t began. There was no hostility to Government 
whatever, and no wish at first to injure any one but Mubajuns and the 
Superintendent of the district, My. Poulet. Of course, a race of savages 
once let loose soon ceases to discriminate in its wrath, but revolt was no 

art of the original design. ‘Tue insurrection began and continues from 
same cause—the ultra-civilisation of the Government. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL SHIRLEY, C.B, 

Brroprer-Genewar Saniey, of whose departure from the camp 
we this week give an engraving, left the army in the Crimea for England 
on Oc'ober 25, on leave of absence “on urgent private affairs.” As an 
officer, he was much beloved by his regiment—the S8th—the band of 
which, on the eve of his departure, played him out to the tune of “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” The music of this well-known tune brought out the whole 
regiment, who gave him three thrilling Irish cheers, which were imme- 
diately taken up by the 77th, as he passed the camp on his way to Bala- 
clava, where he cmbarked for England. 


Horatio Shirley entered the army as 2nd Lieutenant, May 12, 1825, 
and became a Lieutenant, October 81, 1826. He became a Caprain July 


5, 1833; a Major, December 31, 1841; Lieutenant-Coloncl, January 18, 


, 1848; and was ultimately promoted to the rank of Colonel,* November 


28, 1854. Colouel Shirley has served in the Eastern campaign of 1854-55 ; 
he commanded the 88th in the memorable battles of the Alma and Inker. 


_ mann, and during the protracted siege of Sebastopol, He was General 
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Officer of the trenches in the attack on the Quarries, on the 7th of June ; 
and commanded a Brigade in the attack on the Redan, on the &th of 
September, where he was slightly wounded. A: an acknowledgment of 
the distinguished services he has rendered to his country, he has had the 
honour of receiving from her Majesty a medal and clasp, and been made 
a CB. 

A private correspondent informs us, that “ Every one that knows him in 
the least, likes him: his own regiment, the 88th, look upon him more as 
their father than as their general, and he is sincerely loved by the 77th.” 

General Shirley's leave of absence extends to the 31st of January next, 


= 


BEERBHOOM, THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE SANTALS. 
when he is again to return to the army in the Crimea, and is expected to 
take the command of the Second Brigade of the Light Division. 

It seems that during the severe winter of last year, the inhabitants of 
Bury, in Lancashire, forwarded a stock of warm clothing for the use of the 
88th Regiment in the Crimea. ‘This gift on their part has been recently 
acknowledged by Colonel Shirley in the accompanying letter, addressed to 
Edmund Grundy, Esq., of Bridgehall, Bury :— 

“Dear Sir,—Last year, when you and other kind friends at Bury sent 
the 88th Regiment a large quantity of warm clothing, you expressed a 
wish that. they wonld return you same trenhy of the war, as a small me- 


DECEMBER 29, 1855 


mento of the regiment. I could have sent you some’long ago, but for the 
difficulty of getting them to England. Now, having returned myself, I 
have brought two Russian muskets, a drum, and a sword, which I beg of 
you to accept for the inhabitants of Bury. They were all found in the 
Redan, when we took possession of it on the 9th of September last. 
“Believe me, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
“H. Sutrzey, Colonel of the 88th Regt.” 

The letter, it appears, was read at a recent meeting of the commissioners 
for the management of the town, when it was agreed that the trophies 
should be placed in the commissioners’ room, at the Town Hall. 


GENERAL SHIRLEY’S DEPARTURE FROM THE CRIMEA.—(SKFTCHED BY LIEUT. HARVEY 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Test as a year, rendered memorable by our 
etruggle with Russia and the fall of Sebastopol, is 
going out, the Bard of Memory has closed a life, 
“yeh began when George the Third was in the 

m of youth, when the Earl of Bute was First 
\jnister of the British Crown, when the Seven 
years’ war Was brought to a conclusion, and when, 
jy-the-bye, our plenipotentiary at Paris was telling 
the friends of David Hume, that the great histo- 
rian was coming there with the new ambassador, 

lso “ some surprising things about the pride 
ence of Pitt,” who, as “ the Great Com- 
” was then the pride of England and the 
terror of her foes. Having said so much, it is 
hardly necessary to add, that the poet has lived 
through remarkable events —the War of American 
Independence, the French Revolution, the empire 
of Napoleon, and the restoration of the Bourbons, 
e of which are already so distant that most of 
us only know them as matters of history. Our 
object, indeed, is uot to deal with a subject so 
wide, but mesely tu present such a sketch of the 
departed bard’s career as may not be altogether 
uninteresting to our readers. 

In an old stuccoed house, flanked by « large 
garden, and situated at the corner of what was 
then the village of Newington Green, now ab- 
sorbed by the illimitable metropolis, Samuel 
Rogers drew his first breath, in the year 1763. 
His father was a banker, a man well known, and 
wuch respected in his sphere ; and his mother de- 
rived her descent from the Nonconformist family 
which produced the celebrated Matthew Henry. 
Rogers does not appear to have been one of 
those marvellous chilarea! who “lisped in num- 
bers,” and besides there is a story which gives us 
the impression of his having been ambitions to 
firure rather’as a preacher than a poet. When 
the embryo Bard of Memory was in early youth, 
his father one evening asked all his boys what 
they would be. Sam would not tell unless he 
wight write it down, for nobody but his father 
to see. What he wrote was, “A Unitarian 
minister 

At theage of nine, however, Rogers read Beattie’s 
“Minstrel,” and the perusal of that didactic 
poem inspired him with the determination of 
cultivating the “divine art.” At fourteen, his 
irrepressible enthusiasm impelled him to desire an 
interview with Dr. Johnson; and, with that 
object, he twice presented himself at the great 
woralist’s door, in Bolt Court. Fortune was de- 
cidedly against him. On the first oceasion, John- 
son was not at home; and, on the second, the 
aspirant, alter having rung the bell, became so 
nervous at the prospect of being face to face with 
such an illustrious sage, that without waiting for the 
door being answered, he slipped out of the way, 
and beat a precipitate retreat. 
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and when Mirabeau, with scarred forehead and 
repulsive countenance, was hurling defiance at 
the Court, and directing the destinies of France 

Notwithstanding his “strong ambition to un- 
roll a lay,” and appear as a man of song, Rogers 
was destined for earneilg and provided with a 
stool in his father’s banking-house. But even at 
this disadvantage, though his youthful enthu- 
siasm might be dissipated, his love of intellectual 
pursuits and of artistic excellence was not eradi- 
cated, He made an effort for fame; and, having 
first appeared in print with a spirited “Ode to 
Superstition,” he, in 1792, published the “ Plea- 
sures of Memory”—a poem which, while it irre- 
sistibly reminds readers of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
Village,” enjoys the distinction of having estab- 
lished its author’s reputation as a poet, and sug- 
gested something more important than a mere 
name to the Bard of Hope. 

When his worthy sire went the way of all flesh, 
Mr. Rogers removed from the house in which he 
had first seen the light, and taking up his quarters 
at the Temple, lived for five years in chambers. 
About this period, he was anxious to purchase au 
estate in the country, not too far from town, and 


| even fixed on Fredley Farm, in Surrey, which was 


then in the market. There he proposed building 
1 house, in accordance with his own tastes and 
fancies. By some means the farm escaped him, 
and settling in St. James’s Place, he continued 


| his residence there to the day of his death. 


Twenty-seven years after the appearance of 
“ Pleasures of Memory”—years of poetical change, 
which witnessed the rise of Scott, and saw ls 
“ star and crescent” grow - » for a while, before 
the blaze of Byron’s sun—Mr. Rogers, who mean 
time had published his “ Jaqueline,” and a frag- 
ment entitled “The Voyage of Columbus,” came 
before the public with “Human Life,” a poem 
exhibiting all the pleasures, trials, aspirations, and 
triumphs of a man, from the cradle to the grave. 
This work, however, deals only with one section 
of the community—that of the gentry—and the 
author refrains from descending among the strug- 
gling multitude, with whose woes, wants, and 
wishes, a wealthy banker, even though a man of 
fine tastes and rare accomplishments, could hardly 
be expected to sympathise very strongly. 

It was in 1822 that Mr. Rogers published 
“ Italy’—a descriptive poem in blank verse, w hich 
critics pronounced “perfect as a whole,” and 
which is a charming picture of the graces and 

riefs of the beautiful regions to which it relates. 
The work abounds with fine subjects for the 
painter and sculptor, affords delightful glimpses 
of Italian scenery, life, and traditions, and glows 
with the author’s love of the old ruined glories of 
the classic land. 

“Italy” was the “poet’s last work. He was 
somewhat slow in composition—so slow, indeed, 


Having been educated privately, but with great that Sydney Smith made merry at his expense on 
care, Rogers went to the Continent, and travelled that point. Being ssked one day whether Rogers 


through Europe. He is stated to have been in THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS. : a had written anything lately. “ Only a couplet,” 
Yaris when the States-General had assembled, was the reply—(the couplet being his celebrated 
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epigram on Lord Dudley). “ Onlva conplet !? exclimed Svdney Smith. 
“Why, what would vou have? When Rovers produce» « couplet, he goes 
to bed and (he kuocker as tied—and straw is laid down.—and eaudle is 
mac the answer to inquiries is, that rers is as well as ean 


le he coyitating his few pages of verse, 


as Moore said, showing a fortheoming poem in 


Lis, wi Was 


* couplets,” 


“ ' 
boor« t still making alterations :” he was now and then seeing a 

‘ , ) 
whole new world of poetical subject and treatment! laid opea; and not sel- 
dom helping to facilitate the disclosure. Moore always said that he owed 


to Kogers the idea of “ Lalla Rookh.” Rogers had lingered so long over 
lus story of the * Foseari,” that Byron did it first, to his great distress ; 
but he reeeived the drama with a very good grace. 

he generosity with which Rogers opened his purse to aid the needy 
and distressed sons of genius is beyond all praise. Ilis bounty, it is said, 
soothed the last hours of Sheridan. His aids to Moore have been recently 
made known by the publication of the Diaries. It was Rogers who secured 
to Crabbe the £3,000 trom Murray, which were in jeopardy before. He 
advaneed £500 to Campbell to purchase a share of the “ Metropolitan 
Magazine,” ofused security. And he gave thought, took trouble, used 
influence, and adventured advice. ‘Chis was the conduct and the method 
of the last of the patrons of literature in England. 

Mr. Rogers was not, of course, without his failings. Greater men than 
he have had ther ececutricities, or whatever they may be called. We are 
told that when the poems and romances of Scott had made him so great, 
that “princes bowed to his name, and nations thrilled at it,’ his chief 
pride was, tha’ the blood of the old chivalrous knights and marauding 
chiefs of the Border flowed in his veins; and we cannot help thinking 
that there was a degree of courage, if not wisdom, in the expression of 
such a feeling, inan age when ancient blood is at a decided discount, and 
when wealth, however transient, and titles, however new, are the objects 
of so much public respect. But the eccentricity of Rogers, unlike that 
of his far-famed contemporary, was a weakness, and no mistake. When 
the money, which he derived from the profits of his bank, rendered his ex- 
istence both easy and enviable, and moreover enabled him to figure as the 
possessor of literary and artistic treasures, the munificent patron of art and 


} 
and 
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instance, the Strawberry Girl and Puck—that wonderful personification 
of frolic and mischief. In the bay of the window is a mahogany pedestal, 
ornamented with a Grecian seroll, and carrying an exquisite vase; it Is, 
however, to the carving on the stand th.t we would particularly refer. 
One day, when Chantrey, the sculptor, had reached the height of his faine, 
and was paying a visit to Mr. Rogers, he said, laying his hand on the 
pede 1, “Sir, do you remember a journeyman carver waiting some years 
ayo his room to receive your instructi respecting this identical -tand, 
and the sideboard at the further end of the room? — I was that workman, 
then a journeyman receiving 30s. per week.” On the sideboard to which 
Chantrey alluded is the original mode! of the bust of Tope, by Roubiliae, 
In diferent parts of the room Etruscan and other vases are disposed. 

We step up-stairs, glancing at portions of Greek architecture, into the 
library a rears acting apartment, lined with book-shelves on all sides 
except ve the mantelpiece, where hanes a fine picture by Reynolds. 
On the work are original drawings by Raphael, Turner's drawing of 
“Stonehenge in a Thunderstorm’ -the wild sky, lightning, the stricken 
sheep and shepherd, the bereft lamb and howling dog, harmonising well 
with that starthng effort of man’s landiworl:. 

Leaving the library we pass through a vestibule, containing works of art, 
to the drawing-room, ia which there is a glorious display of fine pictures 
of different schools, Near the door is a cabinet of light-coloured wood, 
in the panels of which is the first painting of Stothard’s “Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” with his “ Garden of Boccaccio,” and other designs. The effect 
is excellent, and causes us to feel regret that the application of art to 
similar purposes is not at present more generaily sought. 

Mr. | pokes has bequeathed the three finest of his pictures to the Na- 
tional Gallery. First, the beautiiul Titian, “C\rist appearing to Mary 
Magdalen,” the crowning gem of the collection, and formerly in the Or- 
leans Gallery. Another of the pictures bequeathed to the National Gal- 
lery is the full-length portrait al young knight, by Giorgione—noble and 
powerful in face and figure, with the head masterly painted, and the ar- 
mour rendered with great force and brilliancy, The third picture be- 
queathed to the nation is the “Christ crowned with Thorns,” painted by 


| Guido, to which we have already alluded. 


literature, the friend of the great, the brave, the brilliant, and the noble, | 


and the centre of a wise. witty, and learned cirele, he exercised jealous 
care in keeping out of siyht the fact, that he was a rieh city banker, It 
is said that when, several years ago, his bank was robbed io so enormous 
an amount by the pillage of a safe, that evervbody supposed it must stop 
and when it did not stop, and all his great friends testified 
vinpathy and then their joy, it was a curious thing to observe 
the old poet’s bearing, and to hear the remarks upon it. He was wonder- 
fully reserved, and passed off the whole with a few quiet jokes, through 
which was plainly seen his mortifiention at being recognised as a banker, 
ina sphere where he hoped he was known as an associate of the great, as 
aman of agreeable manners and conversation, and as the first con- 
noissevr in England, 
We quite concur in the opinion, that it must have been by an extra- 
ordinary combination of position, of intellectual and socis] qualities, of 
prudence und of wisdom, that the same man, who was the friendly rival of 


Byron, Wordsworth and Scott, talked finance with Huskisson and Peel | 


upon eqnal terms, exchanged bon mots with Talleyrand, and was the friend | ~ 


of all the eminent men and many of the indigent end miserable who 
flourished and suilered during three parts of a century. If Rogers could 
not thrill the soul and fire the imagination, make the heart swell, the eye 
glisten, and the lip quiver, let us remember that he was, to use a homely 
image, horn with a silver spoon in his mouth, and the path of his life was, 
as it were, paved with gold. He did not, therefore, know what it was to 
go to bed supperless, or sup without gomg to bed; to dine with Duke 
Hdumphrey, and sleep in a garret; to marry without prudence, and live 
without comfort; to contract debts, and trust in Providence for their 
liquidation, 

Poets, like princes, must endure the means before they can hope to 
achieve the end; and he never knew the fierce struggle, nor the wear and 
tear of lile His existence appears to have been wonderfully calm, serene, 
and dignified, and so is his verse. He had nothing of the magic vision and 
faculty of Scott; or of the strong passions, the burning thoughts, the 
nervous power of versifieation, the impassioned force, which exalted Byron 
so rapidly above all rivals. Of all our great poets, he is thought most to 
resemble Campbell, though without the latter’s lyric fire. He is chiefly 
distinguished by the quality of taste. We seldom or never encounter in 
his pages great ideas, brilliant flashes, or luxuriant imagery ; but his verse 
is clear, free, polished, and harmonious, characterised by purity of style and 
refinewent of sentiment. Some of his lines are indeed exquisitely touching 
in their way, capable at once of gaining gently on the heart, suggesting 
trains of fine associations, and exciting the tenderest feelings of our 
nature. As a poet, or rather a poetic artist, his name will, A yatines, 
continue to occupy an honourable place among the English classical 
writers of the age; but it will not, like those of some of his mighty contem- 
alse “broaden on the skies of fame,” or have the glory of becoming a 
oved and familiar word around the hearths of the strong-handed and 
warm-hearted sons of toil. 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE POET ROGERS. 

Most lovers of art and literature knew that the anthor of “The Plea- 
sures of Memory,” had veen a resident for half a century or more ina 
house in St. James's Place, (No. 22,) within the walls of which, every one 
of his chief poems, except “The Pleasures of Memory,” were written, 


There is another picture, of which we must speak ; for there is a deeper 
interest attached to it than that arising from its value as a work of 
art. This is the well-known “Madonna and Child,” by Raphael. Of 
this picture the following anecdote is told by a visitor to Mr. Rogers :— 
“ Amongst the other apartments to which the poet conducted us, was his 
own bedchamber—an unpretending room, where the chief feature, to which 
the eye naturally turned, was a veiled picture, hung so that it could be seen 
by the occupant of the bed, Our host drew the curtain, and there was the 
seraphie Madonna and Child. 

“There,” said Rogers, with a cheerful yet slightly solemn voice—* do 
you know why I have hung that picture in that particular spot 2? Well, it 
is that when I come to die, T may die with that face hefore my eyes.” 

Whether this wish of the Poet of Memory was gratified, in that solemn 
final moment When his spirit was rendered up to its Creator, we shall learn 
on some future occasion from Dr, Beattie, who attended the aged bard in his 
last illuess. 


Literature. 
~ 
The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 
Tuomas Baspingion Macavray. Vols. 3 and 4. Longmans. 

Ir is a fact very characteristic of our period, that we should have a his- 
tory selling as nothing usually sells but a most successful novel. It shows 
that our reading public has enormously inereased, for one thing. But it 
shows also that history itself has a good deal changed its character; and, 
of course, it speaks-wonderfully for the gifts of the historian, Every 
great writer of history has his peculiar and special merit ; and as Livy ts 
famous for his narrative, and ‘Tacitus for lis portraits—Gibbon for his 
vast grasp, and Hume for his epic elearness—so Macaulay has the praise 
of being the most readadle historian who ever lived. Of all historians, 
this one has best earned the commendation of having written a history 
which has the kind of attraction we expect from a pampliet, a comedy, 
ora novel. We gladly testify that we have enjoyed the work before us 
as much as we can enjoy intellectual excitement. It is as pleasant and 
pungent as “ Pickwick,” or the “School for Scandal.” 

Why Mr. Macaulay should be so very popular, is a fact to be explained 
from more things than from his style. He has had the élat of parlia- 
mentary suceess—great reviewing success—and great newspaper celebrity. 
All these tell. But he satisfies the curiosity which his renown excites. 


By 


Ile satisfies by the exercise of qualities all belonging to the fame he has | 
gained apart from his history. That is to say, he writes like a man of the | 


world, like a debater, like a diner and talker, like a man who shone at the 
“Union,” and was suckled on the “Edinburgh Review.” He gained his 
worldly suceess by making his talents tell—by using them strikingly, 


| rapidiy, forcibly ;—and now he is gaining his historical suecess in the 


same way, He writes, not like a recluse or a philosopher, but like a man 
expecting a “cheer” at the end of a brilliant paragraph, or a social laugh 
at the end of a jocose one. His style is alive at kicking—to use a 
vulgar phrase—just colloquial enough to be amusing and exciting, and 


| Just grave enough to show that he is a scholar, and knows how literature 


The St. James's Place front ofthe building is sufficiently dull and wninter- 


esting, but the side which overlooks the Green Park, though without much 
pretension, has still a fit and comfortable appearance. Near the top is an 
open verandah, in which are plants and vases; the long garden in winter 
is thickly planted with laurels and other evergreens, and in summer is 
gaily decked with seasonable flowers. In this house, during three genera- 
tions, the banker bard had gathered round him the most celebrated 
statesmen, poets, painters, sculptors, and those who m science or in other 
ways were houourally distinguished. 

Within its hospitable walls have met Fox, Grattan, and the men of that 
age; Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Muore, Crabbe, Campbell, Southey 
and Wordsworth; also, Chantrey, Stotharj, Flaxman, Wilkie, and poor 
Haydon, and a host of bright luminaries of what may be considered the 
last generation. The names of those of the present day who have enjoyed 
the friendship of My. Rogers, are almost legion. 

The chief pride of Mr. Rogers, as it has been remarked by a daily 
contemporary, consisted not so nuch in gathering round his table men 
who had already achieved eminence, as in stretching forth a helping hand 
to frieniless merit. Wherever he discerned ability and power in a youth 
new to the turmoils and struggles of London life, it was his delight to 
introduce his young client to those whom he might one day hope to 
equal. ‘The courtesy and consideration of the host soon drew forth the 
same qualities in his guests. Many a man now living can remember that 
on a Saturday night he went to bed an unknown lad, thinking of tht cele- 
brated men of his time as a person thinks who has only read about 
them, and on Sunday walked home from the hospitable house of Mr. 
Rogers, encouraged to persevere ¥ his task by the hearty good wishes and 
friendly sympathy of those who had heretotore appeared to him almost 
as pce of — world, 

jouse so eminently connected by association with the great in litera- 
ture, art, and science, as that of Mr. Rogers was, soil oy naturally a 
place of ral interest ; but beyond this elaim upon our attention, the 
taste with which it was furnished and decorated throughout was such as 
to awaken the admiration of all who chanced to be admitted within its 
nets. The hall boasts some choice Greek and other sculptures, with 
sts and vases of large size. 
persons have met together,and which-overlooks the park, is of consider- 
able length, and is lighted by a bow window which occupies the whole 
of one end, from which pleasant glimpses of the trees and” undulating turf 
are obtained ; near the window on one side of the room is a fine head ly 
Rembrandt ; on the other side, the famous head of Christ crowned wit 
thorns, by Guido; other portions of the walls are covered with choice 
examples of the works of Rubens, painters of the Ttalian and Spanish 
schools, and some of the best of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures ; for 


The dining-room wherein so many noted | 


ought to differ from conversation. 

Now, it is very tempting and plausible to say that he is too amusing for a 
historian. But this is hardly fair. Why may we not have an amusing his- 
tory as well as wiity sermons, or brilliant discussions on the currency—sere 
mons like Swift’s on “ Sleeping in Church,” or discourses like Canhing’s? 
There are many dull historians,and some brilliant ones, far inferior in infor- 
mation. It is a phenomenon in keeping with others of the age. In an age 
of reviews and fiction, newspapers and comic journals, our 
necessarily bear the colour of the time, and be written to the many. But 
we must remember that the modern history of Engiand is not necessarily 
an abstruse matter, but one on which many thousands may without pre- 
sumption hold opinions. We must also remember that Macaulay is as 
thoroughly well-read and laborious a man as the dullest scholar in 
Christendom—that he works as hard as a Dutch philologer—and has 
had every advantage in his studies into the bargain. We must remember 
that the brilliant and the useful are compatible—and that the gay plumage 
of the kingfisher euables it to fly as well as the sober plumage of the 
goose. It will be scen presently that we are far from being thick-and- 
thin admirers of Macaulay, or from swearing by his opinions. But we 
have made these hasty preliminary remarks, knowing that some fellows 
who affect profundity will for the next few weeks be shaking their heads 
about the 
neglected Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

facaulay is, to our thinking, the luckiest man in the literary world. 
He is just showy enough, and just solid enough Nobody can deny his 
smartness, and nobody can question his reading; so that he is read. by 
the haunters of the Casino, and by the Oxford Professor of Greek. 
Jokers about town, who read nobody, and sneer at every body—men proud of 
their ignorance, and with plenty of it to be proud of—will go through these 
two volumes astonished to find that it is ible to take the same kind 
of interest in William of Orange as th , always done in Don Ciesar 
de Bazan. And the best of it is, that meanwhile, it is a history for 
which libraries have been r. HT archives explored—that innu- 
merable old pt yao and newspapers have had their essences distilled 
into it—that old maps and gulp uanie fumily MSS. and county his- 
tories—have by a fine literary chemistry yielded matter to enrich it. No 
writer so happily hits the medinm of attractiveness in all ways. He has 
not Scott’s imagination, nor Thackeray’s dramatic power, nor Carlyle’s 
depth and glow, nor Lamartine’s glitter of sentiment, but he has some- 
thing of all these qualities, And that something he uses wih a fine 
ready, practical vigour, smacking of Parliament and the dinner-table, and 
full of common sense—dogmatic, shrewd, lively, and pithy. We rather 
think this common sense the basis of the whole of lis gifts, Ie has 
a kind of mixture of the sogucly of Whately or Mill, with the smartness 
and ornament of Jetirey or Moore. It shows his judgment, that it is a 


_ modern aud prosaic part of our annals which he selects, So much shrewd- 


istories must 


ignity of history, and affecting to have a tender regret for the — 
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uess and sarcasm would be thrown away on a_period like that: 
Crusades. He is at home among Whigs and Tories, Parliame 
St. James's Street ; und when he ventures among stranger 
satisfactory nor armnusi end not always tolerab) 

These volumes contain the history of Willian’s r ign down to 
of the war against Louis XIV. in 1697.) The incideuts e 
and important. Ireland, and the Catholic religion in Irela f 
crushed into quiet. A great blow was struck at the system of the { 
lands —the rower of | and and the cause of Protestantisin wer, ; ; 
vigorously abroad, The Revolution of 1688 was consolidate 1 at 
against the House of Stuart—and the foundations of our modern 9 
of Government hy parties and the House of Commons laid. The \ tie 
Debt began. The currency was reformed. The press was liberate 1 fe 
the censorship ; and toleration was (in a moditied form) OTzALise,| 
law. In faet, modern England, as distinet from feudal England, was ¢ 
ing itself with marked activity during those years. The next r, mnt 
a new England, almost. We differ, indeed, snuch now from the ] 
of Queen Anne—but in reading its men we find ourselyes far mn 
home with them, than with the men of only one generation before. 
can feel like brothers almost with Pope, Swift, Walpole, Hervey: bur + 
of the Cavaliers or the lust of the Puritans is in a kind of ro : 
twilight to us—strange as the Ehzabetian men—strange almost as + 
Froissart men. The period of transition is important, and we ; 
Mac«nlay for giving it in detail. 

Of course, everybody knows what our historian’s point of view js. Ii 
the practical Whig view, and, in spite of its Whiggism, one taken Jy + 
vast mass of men of business and men of the modern world. He Jool 
the period, not as a brutal falling off from Puritan heroism, like ( uly} 
nor as a selfish triumph of faction against ancient hereditary ideas} 
the Tories; nor as atime when the suceess of an oligarchy, aristocrat; 
commercial, was first established, and the way paved for exclusiveness 
misrule, like the Radicals; but as an age whose worst faulis were j 
from the previous Stuart ages, whose doings were right and bewel 
main, ae, have provided us with a wise system of Government 
bounded prosperity. He isa sound Constitutionalist and earnes: \Wi.. 
and if—as we think—he will pass for a strong aristocrat from 1}, 
volumes, that will be from no inconsistency, but from stri : 


phenonse 


” 


Uii- 


yarty. 
aaa under the shadow of the ancient So mu: 
have things changed, that plenty of passages here will be weleane 
Tories; and that a book ostensibly liberal will be thought the extn 
of bigotry by Radicals. Those who strictly hold with Maoutay 
everything, will be not, perhaps, numerous; but the general tone, si) 
and tendency, will satisiy masses. : 

| He has put his steady old constitutional theory so well, in one pris 
of Volume LIL., that we select it for our first extract :— 


a 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 

“Of all the Acts that have ever been passed by Parliament, the Tolorati, 
| Act is perhaps that which most strikingly illustrates the peculiar views and 
peculiar excellences of English legislation. The science of Politics bears ; 
respect a close analogy to the science of Mechanics. The mathenatic aun 
easily demonstrate that a certain power, applied by means of a certain ley 
| of a certain system of pulleys, will suffice to raise a certain weight, But} 
demonstration proceeds on the supposition that the machinery is such as 1 
load will bend or break. If the engineer, who has to lift a great mass ot 
granite by the instrumentality of real timber and real hemp, should absolys, 
rely on the propositions which he finds in treatises on Dynaniics, ond soul 
make no allowance for the inne rfection of his materials, his whole apparatus + 
beams, wheels, and ropes, would soon come down in ruin, and, with all his ¢ 
metrical skill. he would be found a tor inferior builder to those painted har 
barians who, though they never heard of the parallelogram of forces, nianaged 1) 
pile up Stonehenge. What the engineer is to the mathematician, the acts 
statesman is lo the contemplative statesman. It is indeed most important thi 
levislate nd administrators should be versed in the philosophy of goveranwex! 
as it is most important that the architect, who has to fix an obelisk on is 
pedestal, or to hang a tubular bridge over an estuary, should be versed int!) 
philosophy of equilibrium and motion, But, as he who has aetually to build 
must bear in mind many things never noticed by D’Alembert and Euler, co ns 
he who has actually to govern be perpetually guided by considerations to whol 
no allusion can be found in the writings of Adam Smith or Jeremy Bertha 
The perfect lawgiver is a just temper between the mere man of theory, who can 
see nothing but general principles, and the mere man of business, whio can sex 
nothing but particular circumstances. Of lawgivers in whom the speculative 
element has prevailed to the exclusion of the practical, the world has during the 
last eighty years been singularly fruitful. To their wisdom Europe and Americ 
have owed scores of abortive constitutions, scores of constitutions whieh have 
| lived just long enough to make a miserable noise, and have then gone off in 
convulsions. But in the English legislature the practieal element )ias always 
predominated, and not seldom unduly predominated, over the speculative. ‘iy 
think nothing of symmetry and much of convenience; never to remove jn 
anomaly merely because it is an anomaly ; never to innovate eg: when sone 
grievance is felt; never to innovate except so far as to get md of the grievance 
never to lay down any proposition of wider extent than the particular case for 
which it is necessary to provide: these are the rules which have, from the age of 
John to the age of Victoria, generally guided the deliberations of our two 
hundred and fifty Parlianents. Our national distaste for whatever is abstract in 
political science, amounts undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is, pervaps, a fault on 
the right side. That we have been far too siow to improve owr laws, must be 

admitted, But, though in other countries there may have occasionally been 
' more rapid progress, it would not be easy to mame any other country in whic 
there has been so little retrogression.”_ 
| This is as substantially wise, as it is excellently put, and we hope our 
| younger readers will ponder it as a wholesome set-off against the de- 
| moera.ie and socialist twaddle which besets them on every side. 
! Macaulay has as near an approach to hero-worship as his usture—not 
over prone to that kind of feeling—admits, for William OI. A man to 
| be loved, William scarcely was; but he was a man to be heartily re- 
speeted. Considering that he was surrounded by traitors, men who had 
always one eye to the exiled King, while the other was turned to keeping 
their heasand lands; considering that he was a stranger here, witli a system 
of administration all turned rotten to work with, he showed consummate 
ability. Macaulay paints him, rather after the rhetorical than the dramatic 
manner—more like Burke than Scott. In Macaulay you see a figure. 
Scott or Thackeray would make the figure move ; Shakspeare would make 
it move, with the whole spiritual life of it shining through. We do not 
call Macaulay a great painter; but he is a dexterous, shrewd, and clever 
one. To illustrate this part of his talent, we shall now look out one of 
his portraits—one of his portraits in his best manner. We pitch on 
Wharton—that n of whom Swift has given a most savage sketch, 
and who was father of a still more famous on more infamous) Wharton, 
| known to all who read Pope. 


WHARTON, 

“ With Russell, Somers, and Montague, was closely connected, during a quar- 
ter of a century, a fourth Whig, who in character bore little resemblance to avy 
of them. This was Thomas Wharton, eldest son of Philip Lord Wharton. Thowss 
Wharton has been repeatedly mentioned in the course of this narrative. But it 
is now time to deseribe him more fully. He was in his forty-seventh year, but 
was still a young man in constitution, in appearance, and in manners. ‘Those 
who nated him most heartily,—and no man was hated more heartily,—admitted 
that his natural parts were excclient, and that he was equally qualiied for des 
bate and for action. The history of his mind deserves notice: for it was tle 
history of many thousands of minds. His rank and abilities made him so ¢o\\- 
spicuous, that in him we are able to trace distinctly the origin and progress o! 4 
moral taint which was epidemic among his contenrporaries. 

“He was born in the days of the Covenant, and was the heir of a covenanted 
house. lis father was renowned as the distributor of Calvinistie tracts, aud a 
oa of Calvinistic divines. The boy’s first years were passed amidst Genevit 

sands, heads of lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and sermons thie? 
hours long. Plays and poems, hunting and dancing, were proscribed by the 
austere discipline of his saintly family. The fruits of this education becawe 
visible, when, from the sullen mansion of Puritan parents, the hot-blooded, quich- 
witted young pagina emerged into the gay and voluptuous London of the 
Restoration. The most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissoluteniess of 
the emancipated precisian. He early acquired, and meintained to the last, the 
reputation of being the greatest rake in England. Of wine indeed he never be- 
came the slave: and he used it chiefly for the purpose of making himsel! the 
muster of his ussociates. But to the end of his long life the wives and dauzhters 
of his nearest friends were not safe from his licentious plots. The ribaldry of 
his conversation moved astonishment, even in that age. To the religion of his 
country he offered, in the mere Wantonness of impicty, insults too foul to. be 
described. His mendacity and his effrontery passed into proverbs. Of all the liars 
of his time, he was the most deliberate, the most inventive, and the mogt circum: 
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stantial. What shame meant he did not seem to understand, 
when pointed and barbed with the sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. 
Great satirists, animated by a deadly personal aversion, exhausted all their 
strength in attacks upon him. They assailed him with keen invective; they 
a 
jrony could move him to anything but an unforced smile and 1 good-humoured 
curse; and they at length thr w down the lash, acknowledging that it was im- 
p ssivle to make him feel. That, with such vices, he should have played a great 
part in life, should have carried numerous elections against the most formidable 
opposition by his personal popularity, should have had a large following in Par- 
jiament, should have risen tothe highest offices of the state, seems extraordi- 
nary. But he lived in times when faction was almost a madness; and he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the qualities of the leader of a faction. There was 
a single tie which he respected. The falsest of mankind in all relations but one, 
he was the truest of Whigs. The religious tencts of his frmily he had early re- 
nounced with contempt; but to the politics of his family he steadfastly adliered 
through all the temptations and dangers of half a century, In small things and 
in great his devotion to his party constantly appeared. He had the finest stud 
in England; and his delight was to win plates from Tories. Sometimes when, 
in a distant county, it was fully expected that the horse of a High Church squire 
would be first on the course, down came, ou the very eve of the race, Wharton's 
Careless, Who had ceased to run at Newmarket merely for want of competitors, 
or Wharton’s Gelding, for whom Louis the Fourteenth had in vain offered a 
thousand pistoles. A man whose mere sport was of this description, was not 
likely to be easily beaten in any serious contest 
of electionecring, England had never seeu. Buckinghamshire was his own espe- 
cial province, and there he ruled without a nval. But he extended his care ov: r 
the Whig interest in Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Wiltshire, Some- 
times twenty, sometimes thirty, members of Parliament were named by him As 
a canvasser he was irresistible. We never forgot a fuce that he had once seen 
Nay, in the towns in which he wished to establish an interest, he remembered 
not only the voters, but their families. His o; »ponents were confounded by the 
strength of his memory and the affability of his deportment, and owned that it 
was impossible to contend against a great man who called the shoemaker by his 
Christian name, who was sure that the butcher's daughter must be growing a 
tiue girl, and who was anxious to know whether the blacksmith’s youngest boy 
was breeched. By such arts as these he made himself so popular, i his jour- 
neys to the Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions resembled Roval progresses. The 
belis of every parish through which he passed were rung, and tlowers were 
strewed along the road. It was continent believed that, in the course of his 
life, he expended on his parliamentary interest not less than eighty thousand 
pounds, a sum which, when compared with the value of estates, must be consi- 
dered as equivalent to more than three hundred thousand pounds in our time. 
“But the chief service which Wharton rendered to the Whig party, was that 
of bringing in recruits from the young aristoc Ile was quite as dexterous a 
canvasser among the embroidered coats at the Saint James's Coffee House as 
among the leathern aprons at Wycombe and Aylesbury. He had his eye on 
every boy of quality who came of age; and it was not easy for such a boy to re- 
sist the arts of a noble, cloquent, and wealthy flatterer, who united Juvenile 
vivacity to profound art and long experience of the gay world. It mattered not 
what the novice preferred, gallantry or field sports, tle dice-box or the bottle. 
Wharton soon found out the master passion, offered sympathy, advice, and as- 
sistance, and, while seeming to be only the minister of his disciple’s pleasures, 
made sure of his disciple’s vote.” 


The is just the man Macaulay ean limn,—not like Hogarth, for his 
humour has uot feeling enough in it, but like the very best political cari- 
caturists, such as H, B. 

But there is a class of men with whom he does not succeed so well; 
and while we are on this point of his portraiture, we shall produce one of 
his sketches, which may serve as an example of the grave deficiencies of 
his mind. The following is Mr. Macaulay’s idea of George Fox, the 
founder of the Quakers, who died in 1691:— 


GEORGE FOX. 

“More than forty years had elapsed since Fox had begun to see visions 
and to cast out devils. He was then a youth of pure morals and grave 
deportment, with a perverse temper, with the education of a labouring 
man, and with an intellect in the mest unhappy of all states, that is to 
say, too much disordered for liberty, and not ‘sufficiently disordered for 
Bedlam. — ‘the circumstances in which he was placed were such as could 
scarcely fail to bring out in the strongest form the constitutional diseases of his 
mind, At the time when his facultics were ripening, Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
riaus, Independents, Baptists, were striving for mastery, and were, in every cor- 
ner of the realm, refuting and reviling each other. He wandered from congre- 
gation to congregation : he heard priests harangue against Puritans: he heard 
Puritans harangue against priests; and he in vain applied for spiritual direc- 
tion and consolation to doctors of both parties. One jolly old clergyman of the 
Anglican communion told him to smoke tobacco and sing psalms: another ad- 
vised him to go und lose some blood. The young inquirer turned in disgust 
irom these advisers to the Dissenters, and found them also blind guides. Alter 
some time he came to the conclusion that no human being was competent. to 
instruct him in Divine things, and that the truth had been communicated to him 
hy direet inspiration from heaven. He argued that, as the division of languages 
began at Babel, and as the persecutors of Christ put on the cross an inscription 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, the knowledge of languages, and more especiall: 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, must be useless to a Christian minister. asin | 
he was so far from knowing many languages, that he knew none; nor can the 
most corrupt Pang in Hebrew be more unintelligible to the unlearned than 
his English often is to the most acute and attentive reader. One of the precious 
truths which were divinely revealed to this new apostle was, that it was false- 
hood and adulation to use the second person plural instead of the second person 
singular. Another was, that to talk of the month of March was to worship the 
bloodthirsty god Mars, and that to talk of Monday was to pay idolatrous homage 
to the moon. “To say Good morning or Good evening was highly reprehensible, 
for those phrases evidently imported that God had made bad days and bad nights. 
A Christian was bound to face death itself rater than touch his hat to the 
greatest of mankind. When Fox was challenged to produce any Scriptural 
authority for this dogma, he cited the passage in which it is written that Shad- 
rac, Meshech, and Abednego were thrown into the fiery furnace with their hats 
on; and, if his own narrative may be trusted, the Chief Justice of England was 
altogether unable to answer this argument except by crying out, ‘Take him 
away, gaoler.’ Fox insisted much on the not less bani pe ee that the 
Turks never show their bare heads to their superiors; and he asked, with great 
‘animation, whether those who bore the noble name of Christians ought not to 
surpass Turks in virtue. Bowing he strictly prohibited, and, indeed, seemed to 
consider it as the effect of satanical influence, for, as he observed, the woman in 
the Gospel, while she had a spirit of infirmity, was bowed together, and ceased 
to bow as soon as Divine power had liberated her from the tyranny of the 
Evil One. His expositions of the sacred writings were of a very peculiar kind. 
Passages which had been, in the apprehension of all the readers of the Gospels 
during sixteen centuries, fi,urative, he construed literally. Passages, which no 
human being before him had ever understood in any other than a literal 
sense, he construed figuratively. Thus, from those rhetorical expressions in 
which the duty of patience under injuries is enjoined he deduced the doctrine, 
that self-defence against pirates and assassins is unlawful. On the other 
hand, the plain commands to baptise with water, and to partake of bread and 
wine in commemoration of the redemption of mankind, he ——— to be al- 
legorical. He long wandered from place to place, teaching this strange theolo ys 
shaking like an aspen leaf in his paroxysms of fanatical cxcitement, forcing his 
way into churches, which he nicknamed steeple-houses, interrupting prayers 
‘nd sermons with clamour and scurrility, and pestering rectors and justices with 
cpistles much resembling burlesques of those sublime odes in which the Hebrew 
prophets fortold the calamities o Babylon and Tyre. He soon acquired great 
notoriety by these feats. His strange face, his strange chant, his immovable hat, 
and his leather breeches, were known all over the country ; and he boasts that, 
48 oon as the rumour was heard, ‘The Man in Leather Breeches is coming,’ 
terror seized hypocritical professors, and Inreling priests made haste to get ont 
ot his way, He was repeatedly imprisoned and set in the stocks, sometimes 
justly, for disturbing the public worship of congregations, and sometimes un- 
Justly, for merely talking nonsense. He soon gathered round him a body of dis- 
ciples, some of whom went beyond himself in absurdity. He has told us that 
one of his friends walked naked through Skipton declaring the truth, and that 
another was divinely moved to go raked during several years to market-places, 
and to the houses of gentlemen and clergymen. Vox complains bitterly that 
these pious acts, prompted by the Holy Spirit, were requited by an untoward 
generation with hooting, pelting, coach-whipping, and horse-whipping. But, 
though he applauded the zeal of the sufferers, he did not go quite to t reir lengibs, 
Ne sometimes, indeed, was impelled to strip himself partially. Thus he pulled 
off his shoes and walked ‘oot through Lichtield, crying, ‘ Woe to the Hoody 
city” But it does not appear that he ever thought it his duty to appear before 
the public WITHOUT THAT DECENT GARMENT FROM WHICH HIS POPULAR 
APPELLATION WAS DERIVED.” 


A sketch of a man who founded a great religious body should scarcely 
conclude with a joke in the style of “Punch.” But the whole view of 
Vox is, in its way, as narrow sectarian as T’ox’s own sect could ever 
be. A poor, ignorant man, filled with religious enthusiasm, deserves more 
respect. If Fox was “ disordered,” what shall we say to Bunyan or Loyola, 
who had many of these symptoms in common? Macaulay tells us, ina 
note, that he talked “nonsense,” and his disciples paraphrased it into 
“sense.” He would not allow this had Fox been an enthusiast for 
Whiggery, instead of an enthusiast for Christ; he would then have told 
us, with his usual force, that a want of the power of lucid expression is 


No reproaches, even 


not incompatible with thought and earnestness,—that mere nonsense could | 
not have fascinated minds like Barclay’s and Penn’s,—that sense can be | 


Such a master of the whole art | 


him with still keener irony; but they found that neither invective nor | 


| of the mania of 1720, of the mania of 1825, of the mania 


ILLUSTRATED 'TIMES. 


evolved from obscure sense, but th 
sense, implies an absurd contrac 
We have made these observiitions, not from any personal interest in Fox, 
who 18 20 more to us thau Wesley, or Peter the Hermit, But the fact is, 
the whole passage throws more light on the historian than on the subject 
of it. Few eminent men are so rigidly bound by limitations as Macaulay ; 
he has few hearty sympathies out of Whiggism and scholarship ; he has 
little tenderness or seutiment ; his humour is sharp rather than deep, and 
smacks more of Voltaire than of Hood or Lambe. 
é And this brings us to other aspects of the history, where the same truth 
1s made manifest. His political bias is so strong, that we caution our 
readers against it as we shoula caution 4 jurymanyagainst an advoe: 
The Whig statesmen of that day played base and selfish games. Our his- 
torian is too honest not to say so; but the blame is thrownen the bad 
school of the Stuart reigns. Charles Montague is elaborately praised, 
the Tory Harley carefully depreciated ; Dundee’s “wickedness” is spoken of, 
but the Master of Stair plans what Macaulay himself calls the barbarous 
murder” of Glencoe, and we have forthwith an ingenious discourse on the evil 
effects of ill-regulated public spirit, AN that was good in Dundee is quietly 
skimmed over; all that was good in the Master of Stair is dashingly 
brought out. But, surely, Dundee had at least the excuse of firm convic- 
tions, which backed up his fiery military character, and made his wicked- 
ness take the garb of loyalty to the crown. While all that one can say for 
the Master, is,that in cold blood he planned a vile massacre with the same 
calculation as a rateatcher uses in preparing to clear a barn—under the 
idea that by and by it would civilise the Highlands. Indeed, he was worse, 
far—not only than Dundee, but than Robespierre. Robespierre slew men 
to maintain his government and save his own neck, under the notion that 
both were needful to the welfare of France. The Master of Stair had not 


hat to say sense can be got out of non- 
liction on the face of it. 


| the stimulus of a revolution, but elaborated a scheme of fiendish murder 


with the coldness of a pedant. Of course Macaulay does not defend Glen- 
coe; but he slurs over the question of William's knowledge of the matter 
much more briefly than we could wish. He speaks of the Highlands with 
a kind of exaggeration of their barbarism, which smacks of the narrowness 
of a man who can see no excellence out of capitals, and in a tone not very 
pleasing from the bearer of a Highland name. ‘This, as well as his cou- 
tempt for squires and rustics, we set down, partly to scholastic, partly to 
political narrowness, and partly, also, to a love of contrast and antithesis, 
which seems to haunt him through his whole writings, like the craving of 
a drunkard for his dram. He is always pungent, aud always pungent (vo 
on one side of human affairs. 

We shail now show how admirably 


Macaulay can tell what in anybody 
else’s hands would be 


a dull story, The National Debt is not a lively sub- 


ject in any aspect; but Macaulay gives its history with infinitely more vi- | 
vacity than nine men out of ten bring to the narratives of love-stories, lite- | 


rary breakfasts, sea-fights, or tournaments, 
ORIGIN, 

“The year 1692 had bequeathed a large deficit to the year 1693 ; and it seemed 
probable that the charge for 1693 would exceed by about five hundred thousand 
pounds the charge for 1692. More than two millions had been voted for the army and 
ordnance, near two millions for the navy. Only eight years before, fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds had defrayed the whole annual charge of government. 
More than four times that sum was now required. ‘Taxation, both direct and 
indirect, had been carried to an unprecedented point: yet the income of the 
state still fell short of the outlay by about a million. It was necessary to devis 
something. Something was devised, something of which the effects are felt to 
this day in every part of the globe. : 

“There was indeed nothing strange or mysterious in the expedient to which 
the Government had reccurse. It was an expedient familiar uring two cen- 
turies to the financiers of the Continent, and could hardly fail to occur to any 
English statesman who compared the void in the Exchequer with the overflow in 
the money market. 

“ During the interval between the Restoration and the Revolution the riches 
of the nation had been rapidly increasing. Thousands of busy men found every 
Christmas that, after the expenses of the year’s housekeeping had heen defrayed 
out of the year’s income, a surplus remained; and haw that surplus was to be 
employed was a question of some difficulty. In our time, to invest such a sur- 
pas at something more than three per cent., on the best security that has ever 

een known in the world, is the work of a few minites. But in the seven- 
teenth century a lawyer, a physician, a retired merehint, who had saved some 
thousands and who wished to p them safely and profitably, was often greatly 


We begin with its 


embarrassed. Three generations earlier, a man who had accumulated wealth | 


in a profession 


gexenly purchased real property, or lent his savings on 
mortgage. But th 


e number of acres in the kingdom had remained the same; 


and the value of those acres, though it ad greatly increased, had by 10 meuns | 


increased so fast as the quantity of capital which was seeking for employment. 


Many, too, wished to put their money where they could find it at an hour's notice, | 


and poked about for some species of property which could be more readily 
transferred than a house or a field. A capitalist might lend on bottomry or on 
personal security : but, if he did so, he rana great risk of losing interest and 

rincipal. ‘There were a few joint-stock companies, among which the Bast India 

ompany held the foremost place: but the demand for the stock of such com- 
— was far greater than the supply. Indeed, the — for a new East India 

ompany was chiefly raised by persons who had found difficulty in placing their 
savings at interest on good security. So great was that difficulty, that the prac- 
tice of hoarding was common. We are told that the father o Pope the poet, 
who retired from hasiness in the City about the time of the Revolution, carried 
to a retreat in the country a strong box containing near twenty thousand pounds, 
and took out from time to time what was required for household expenses ; and 
itis highly pik mes that this was not a solitary case. At present the quantity 
of coin which is hoarded by private persons is so small, that it would, if brought 
forth, make no perceptible addition to the circulation, But in the earlier part 
of the reign of William the Third, all the greatest writers on currency were 
of opinion that a very considerable mass of gold and silver was hidden in secret 
drawers and behind wainscots. 

“The natural effect of this state of things was that a crowd of projectors, in- 
genious and absurd, honest and knavish, employed themselves in devising new 
schemes for the employment of redundant capital. It was about the year 1683 
that the word stock-jobber was first heard in London. In the short space of 
four years a crowd of companies, evety one of which confidently held out to sub- 
scribers the hope of immense gains, sprang into existence: the Insurance Com- 
pany. the Paper Company, the Lutestring Company, the Pearl Fishery Company, 

he Glass Nottle Company, the Alum Company, the Blythe Coal Company, the 
Swordblade Company. There was a Tapestry Company which would soon fur- 
nish ry ri for all the parlours of the middle class and for all the bed- 
chambers of the higher. There was a Copper Company which propo ed to explore 
the mines of England, and held out a hope that they would prove not less valu- 
able than those of Potosi. There was a Diving Company which undertook to 
bring up precious effects from shipwrecked vessels, and which announced that 

ad tai 


it h id in a stock of wonderful machines resembling complete suits of ar- 
mour. In front of the helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a ser and 
out of the crest went a pipe through which the air was to be admitted. The 


whole process was exhibited on the ‘Thames. Fine gentlemen and fine ladies 
were invited to the show, were hospitably regaled, and were delighted by seeing 
the divers in their panoply descend into the river and return laden with old iron 
and ship’s tackle. There was a Greenland Fishing Company which could not 
fail to drive the Dutch whalers and herring busses out of the Northern Ocean. 
There was a Tanning Company which promised to furnish leather superior tu 
the best that was brought from Turkey or Russia. ‘There was a society which 
undertook the office of giving gentlemen a liberal education on low terms, and 
which assumed the sounding name of the Royal Academies Company. Ina 
pompous advertisement it was announced that the directors of the Royal Acade- 
mies Company had engaged the best masters in every branch of knowledge, aud 
were about to issue twenty thousand tickets at twenty shillings each. There 
was to be a lottery: two thousand prizes were to be drawn; and the fo tunate 
holders of the prizes were to be taught, at the charge of the Company, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, conic sections, trigonometry, heraldry, japan- 
ning, fortification, bookkeeping and the art of laying the theorbo. Some of 
these companies took large mansions and printed their advertisements in gilded 
letters. 
houses in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. Jonathen’s and Garra- 
way’s were in a constant ferment with brokers, buyers, sellers, meetings of 
directors, meetings of proprietors. ‘Time bargains soon came into fashion. Ex- 
tensive combinations were formed, and monstrous fables were circulated, for the 
purpose of raising or depressing the price of shares. Our  reccang” ao aae for 
the first time those phenomena with which a long experience has made us fa- 
miliar, A mania, of which the symptom were essenti the same with those 
1845, seized the pub- 
lic mind. An impatience to be rich, a contempt for those slow but sure gains 
which are the proper reward of industry, patience, and thrift, spread through 
society. The spirit of the cogging diccrs of Whitefriars took possession of the 
grave Senators of the City, Wardens of Trades, Deputies, Aldermen. It was 
much easier and much more lucrative to put forth a lying prospectus announcing 
a new stock, to persuade ignorant people that the dividends could not fall short 
of twenty per cent., and to part with five thousand pounds of this imaginary 
wealth for ten thousand solid guineas, than to load a ship witha well-chosen 


thers less ostentatious, were content with ink, and met at coffec- | 


| 
| 
| 
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actual measure which established it, and to the historian’s view of its con- 
sequences Dae 


PROGRESS AND CHARACTER OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

“On the fifteenth of December, 1692, the House of Commons resolved itssif 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. Somers took the chair. Montague pro- 
posed to raise a million by way of a loan, the proposition was approved ; and it 
was ordered that a bill should be brought im. The details of the scheme were 
much discussed and modified; but the principle appears to have been popular 
with ali parties. The moneyed wen were giad to have a good opportunity of 
investing what they had hoarded. The landed men, hard pressed by the load of 
taxation, were ready to consent to anything for the sake of present ease. No 
member ventured to divide the House. On the twentie h of January the bill 
was read a third time, carried up to the Lords by Somers, and passed by them 
without any amc ndu ent. 

“By this tuenorable law new datics were imposed on becr and other liquors. 
These duties were to be kept in the Exchequer separate from all other receipts, 
and were to form a fund on the eredit of whieh a million was to be raised by 
life annuities. As the annuitants dropped off, their annuities were to be divided 
among the survivors, till the number of survivors was reduced to seven. After 
that time, whatever fell in was to go tothe public. It was therefore certain that 
the eighteenth century would be far advanced before the debt would be finally 
extinguished. The rate of interest was to be ten per cent. till the year 1700, and 
after that year seven per cent. ‘The advantages oifered to the public ereditor by 
this scheme m ty seem great, but were not more than suilicient to compensate 
him for the risk ‘which he ran. li was not impossible that there might be a 
counter-revolution; and it was certain that, if there were a counter-revolution, 
those who had lent money to William would lose both interest and principal. 

“Such was the origin of that debt which has since become the greatest pro- 
digy that ever perplexed the sagacity and confounded the pride of statesmen and 
philosophers. At every stage in the growth of that debt, the nation has set up 
the same ery of anguish and despair. At every stage in the growthot that debt, 
it has been seriously asserted by wise men that bankruptcy and ruin were at 
hand. Yet still the debt went on growing; and still bankruptey and run were 
as remote as ever. When the great test with Lows the Pourtceuth was 
finally terminated by the Peace of Utrecht, the nation owed about fitty millions ; 
and that debt was considered, not merely by the rude multitude, wot merely by 
fox-hunting squires and coffec-house orators, out by acute and profound thinkers, 
48 an incumbrance wich would pe! nhenuy cripple the boay politic. Never- 
theless, trade flourished: wealth increased: the nation became ticher and richer. 
Then came thy war of the Austrian Succession; and the debt rose to enguty mile 
lions. Pamphieteers, historians, and orators pronounced that now, at all events, 
our case was desperate, Yet the signs of increasing prosperity, sigus which 
could neither be counterteited nor concealed, ought to have satisied observant 
and reflecting men that a debt of eighty milions was less to the England 
which was governed by Pelham thon a debt of fifty millions had been to the 
England which was governed by Oxford. Soon war again broke forth; and, 
under the energetic and prodigal administration of the first William Pitt, the 
debt was rapidly swelled to a hundred aud forty millions. As soon as the first 
intoxication of victory was over, men of theory and men of business almost 
Unanimously pronounced that the fatal day had now really arrived. ‘the only 
statesman, indeed, active or speculative, who did not share in the geners| delu- 
sion, was Edmund Burke. David flume, undoubtedly one of the most profound 
political economists of is time, declared that our madness had exceeded the 
madness of the Crusaders. Kichard Coeur de Lion and Saint Louis had not gone 
in the face of arithmetical demonstration. It was impossible to prove by figures 
that the road to Paradise did not lie through the Holy Land: but it was possible 
to prove by figures that the roud to national ruin was through the national debt 
It was idle, however, now to talk about the road : we had done with the road: we had 
reached the goal; all was over: all the revenues of the island north of I'rent and 
west of Reading were mortgaged. Better for us to have been conquered by 
Prussia or Austria than to be saddled with tne interest of a hundred and forty 
millions, And yet this great philosopher—for such he was—had only to open 
his eyesand to sce iinprovement all around him, eities increasing, cullivationextend- 
ing, marts too small for the crowd of buyers and sellers, harbours insullicient to 
contain the shipping, artificial rivers joining the chief inland seats of industry to 
the chief seaports, streets better lighted, houses better furnished, richer wares 
exposed to sale in statelier shops, swifter carriages rolling along smoother roads. 
He had, indeed, only to compare the Edinburgh of his boyhood with the Edin- 
bargh of his old age. His prediction remains to posterity a memorable instance 
of the weakness from which the strongest minds are not exempt. Adam South 
saw a little, and but a little, further. He admitted that, immense as the burden 
was, the nation did actually sustain it and thrive under it ina way which no- 
body could have foreseen. But he warned his countrymen not to repeat so 
hazardous an experiment. The limit had been reached.” Even a sill increase 
might be fatal. Not less gloomy was the view which George Grenville, a winis- 
ter eminently diligent and practical, took of our financial situation. ‘The nation 
must, he conceived, sink under a debt of one hundred und forty millions, unless 
a portion of the load were borne by the American colonies. The aticmpt 
to lay a portion of the loud on tic American colonics produced another war. 
That war left us with an additional hundred millions of debt, and without the 
colonies whose help had been represented as indispensable. Again Kaygiand 
was given over; and again the strange patient persisted in becow ng strouzer 
and more biooming in spite of all the diaznostics and prognostics of Sudo 

liysicians. As she had been visibly more prosperous with a debt of one 
hundred and forty millions than with a debt of fitty millions, so she was 
visibly more prosperous with a debt of two hundred and forty millions than 
with a debt of one hundred and forty millions. Soon, however, the wars 
which sprang from the French revolution, and which far exceeded in cost 
auy that the world had ever seen, tasked the powers of public credit to the ut. 
most. When the world was again at rest the funded debt of England anounted 
to eight hundred millions. If the most enlightened man had been told, in 172, 
that, in 1515, the interest on eight hundred millions would be duly paid to the 
day at the E , he would have been as hard of beliet as if he liad been told 
that the Government would be in possession of the lamp of Aladdin or of the 
urse of Fortunatus. It was in truth a gigantic, a fibulous debt; and we can 
nardly wonder that the ery of despair should have been louder than ever. But 
again that cry was found to have been as unreasonable as ever. After a few 
years of exhaustion, England recovered herself. Yet, ike Addison’s valetudi- 
narian, Who continued to whimper that he was dymg of consumption til he 
became so fat that he was shamed into silence, she went on complaining 
that she was sunk in poverty till her wealth showed itself by tokens wuich 
made her complaints ridiculous. The beggared the bankrupt society, not 
only proved able to meet all its obligations, but while meeting those obliga- 
tious grew richer aud richer so fast, that the growth could almost be dis- 
cerned by the eye. In every county we saw wastes recently turned into 
gardens: in every city, we saw new streets, and squares, and markets, 
more brilliant lamps, more abundant supplies of water: in the suburbs 
of every great seat of industry, we saw villas multiplying fast, each em- 
bosoned in its gay little paradise of lilacs and roses, Wuile suallow politicians 
were aren | that the energies of the people were borne down by the weight 
of the public burdens, the first journey was performed by steam on a railway. 
Soon the island was intersected by railways. A sum excecding the whole amount 
of the national debt at the end of the Auierican war was, in a few years, volun- 
tarily expended by this ruined people in viaducts, tunnels, embankments, 
bridges, stations, engines. Maanwhile taxation was almost constantly becoming 
lighter and lighter; yet still the Exchequer was full. 1t may now be aitirmed 
without fear of contradiction that we find it as easy to pay the interest of eight 
hundred millions as our ancestors found it, a ecutury ago, to pay the interest 
of eight millions. 

“It can hardly be doubted that there must have been some great fallacy 
in the notions of those who uttered and of those who believed that Jong 
succession of confident predictions, so signally falsified by a long sucecs- 
sion of indisputable facts. To point out that iallacy is the office rather 
of the political economist than of the historian. Here it is sufficient to say 
that the prophets of evil were under a double delusion. They erroneously 
imagined that there was an exact analogy between the case of an individual 
who is in debt to another individual, and the case of a society which is in 
debt to a part of itself; and this analogy led them into endless mistakes 
about the effect of the system of funding. They were nader an error not less 
scrions touching the resources of the country. ‘They made no allowance for the 
effect produced by the incessaut progress of every experimental science, and by 
the incessant efforts of every man to get on in fife’ They saw that the debt 
grew ; and they forgot that other things grew as well as the debt. 

“A long experience justitics us in believing that England may, in the twentieth 
century, be better able to bear a debt of sixteen hunured millions than she is at 
the present time to bear her present load. But be this as it may, those who so 
confidently predicted that she must sink, first under a debt of fifty millions, 
then under a debt of eighty millions, then under a debt of one hundred and 
forty millions, then under a debt of two hundred and forty millions, and lastly 
under a debt of eight hundred millions, were beyond all doubt under a two- 
fold mistake. They greatly overrated the pressure of the burden: they greatly 
underrated the strength by which the burden was to be borne.” 


We have now given sufficient extracts to show what we think the strong 
and what we think the weak points of this remarkable work of a remark. 
able writer. Its influence is destined, no doubt, to be great, and deserves 


| to beso. But we recommend all students to hesitate about giving im- 


cargo for Virginia or the Levant. Every day some new bubble was puffed into , 


existence, rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, and was forgotten.” 
Hlere we see the conditions which made it natural. 


We proceed to the | 


plicit faith and loyalty to one whose prejudices and li 
as noteable as lis abilities—who is to be carefully anarded against when 
most adinired, and who (in spite of consumuinic talent and industry) falls 
short, we think—chiefly through the want of depth of feeling and’ width 
rt, \ Y t aepth of teeung 
of view—want of poctry and want of seutiment—of being a very great 
historian, We do uot believe Macaulay will ever rank with men li 
Tacitus. But there is no question of his being a very well-instracted anc 
me ; 1 8 3 
most entertaining writer, 


ons of view are 
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DECEMBER 29, 1855, 


CHRISTMAS IN THE BALTIC. - 

Tunovenovt the north of Europe, and especially in Sweden, the win- 
ter season is regarded as the time for amusement. i 

In the first place, there is no kind of business to be transacted. The 
frost puts a stop alike to the operations of the farmer and the merchaut. 
The earth is converted into a solid rock, buried several feet in snow, and 
the ports are frozen up, not only inside the harbours, but sometimes for 
twenty or thirty miles out to sea; but the natural gaiety of the Swedes, 
and their intense love of amusement, convert this season into oue perpetual 
round of pleasure. 

It must also be remembered that the cold, great as it is, does not affect 
one like our English cold. The air of a northern winter is dry, clear, and 
bracing, giving a wonderful cheerfulness and elasticity to the spirits; and 
the raw, penetrating fogs of our climate are seldom known. The Swedish 
houses, too, are very differently constructed and warm compared with our 
dwellings. In Stockholm, the solid stone walls, double windows, and 
stoves in every room and corridor, bid defiance to frost, even at 10 or 12 
deg. below zero; and in the country the double-walled timber houses (the 
spaces between the two walls being stuffed with moss) are equally ellica- 


cloys. 

‘The first fall of snow and setting-in of winter in Stockholm, is rather 
looked forward to as the sigual for mirth. Out come the sleighs, the bells 
jingling, and the horses’ feet crunching the crisp snow, Christmas is at 
ee and the open-house Swedish hospitality manifests itself evetywhere. 
Away under the deep blue sky rattle the sleighers and skaters for miles and 
miles, to visit distant friends, for now is the time for long journeys, with 
little fatigue to “man or beast.” Up the glorious lakes which stretch 
their arms from Stockholm (and, in fact, all over Sweden), go these merry 
trains of holiday-makers, sweeping past rocky islands, covered with black- 
looking pines bending under the weight of snow, and dashing over the 
vast expanse of the frozen lake, whose echoing Surface betrays, with a 
drumming, tremulous sound the progress of other sleighers crossing its 
remoter parts—on they go, laughing, singing, and shouting, while, above 
all, may be heard the click, click of the whips, and the jingle, jingle, jingle 
of the bells, borne from an immense distance through the clear, calm at- 
mosphere. 

Arrived at the farm or country-house, they find the feast ready spread, 
and the visitors’ appetites, sharpened by their ride, do ample justice to the 
hospitality of the host. On leaving (after having paid their devotions at 
the shrine of Bacchus) the return invitation is given, the horses are got | 
out, and the sleighs brought to the door. The torches are then lighted, | 
and away go our friends, rather more noisy than when they came in the | 
morniug ; and soon falling in with the stream of others wending their way | 
homeward, help to fill up the chorus of shouting, cre cracking, and | 
jingling, that marks the progress of the “ Sleighers by torehlight.” 

for short drives, the magnificent Park of Stockholm affords ample seope | 
for those disposed for the amusement, and it is this subject we have chosen | 
for our illustration. In the northern provinces the same merry-making is | 
going on, only on a rougher and more boisterous scale, In Dalecarlia, or | 
“Dalarne” as it is called in Swedish, the red painted timber houses are 
heated to a terrifie degree, hung with branches of fir inside, and the floors 
strewed with small twigs of the same trees, in token of weleome to all comers. 

Our second illustration of Christmas in the Baltic, depicts a Dalecarlian 
Ball, and those who know what a Dalarne peasant’s shoe is like, will only 


that no gentleman or lady of the party. having taken, perhaps, al ittle 
me “ Branvin ” (white brandy), may inadvertently tread on his or her 
partner’s toes. | 
A writer in * Chambers’s Journal,” two or three years since, gave some 
very interesting descriptions of the Christmas season in Sweden. ‘These are 


so picturesque and life-like that we shall yenture to quote a few extracts 

from them, commencing with an account of Jul-afton or Christmas Eve, | 
which, instead of Christmas Day, is the grand family festival of Sweden. 
From the charming family in its noble palace, to the poorest dwellers in 
their wooden huts, Jul-afton is in some way celebrated throughout the land. 

“Tn the most beautifully situated Swedish capital, what a concentration | 
of bustle and preparation for weeks goes on! Wherever one goes, tle | 
word Jul-afton is heard from almost every lip: every fair hand one sees is | 
employed in making Jul-klappar; which droll word, pronounced Yule- | 
klappar, you will un nd to mean Christmas-presents, At this season, | 
every face one looks at seems to have a Jul-klapp expressed in its regards ; | 
at this season, every one works more, aud works more heartily. The 
elderly Frokens, or noble old maids. get up rafiles, and dispose of various 
articles, to enable them to give Jul-klappar. 

“Tt was nearly six o’clock on Christmas-eve. T was alone in my apart- | 
ments, loo! from the windows at one of the most pasion Ba and 
agreeable of the striking scenes which Stockholm at this winter season 
presents, and hearing, without sharing in, the commotion that was going | 
on in the large house of which myself and my apartments formed an 
atom; when a very tall figure, wrapped in a great fur-mantle, appeared in 
the folding-doors, nearly filling - the space from top to bottom. | 
*The church-service is already over, said this good Swede; ‘but if you | 
will come to see the Yule-market now, I will come for you at half-past | 
six to-morrow — to is to see the churches.’ 

“A thickly fur-lined cloak, an enormous pair of long boots, were put on 
directly, and we went out together. The white ground, the clear air, the 
still crimson horizon, and the house lights sparkling here, there, and every- 
where, had a cheering influence. The streets are miserably lighted, by 
oil-lamps hung out in the ancient style, sometimes across the streets ; but 
the numerous windows of the broad and high white houses are all in light, 
for each floor is inhabited, and they are stiaded only by tall plants, or, at 
most, by a muslin drapery ; so that Stockholm from my windows at night, 

ives one the idea of a general illumination, rather than that of an ill- 


ted city. 

«The iit of some lanterns flitted curious'y over the snow: they were | 
carried by servants, escorting some ladies ; for it is one of the many rules 
of Swedish propriety that no lady can walk out at night without a lantern. | 
Ifthe moon shines brighter than the sun at noonday, which in winter it often 
does; if the Northern Lights shoot up their glorionsly-coloured radiancy 
along the far-off and elevated horizon, the lantern must precede your steps, — 
casting its blinding, bewildering glare upon your eyes—for the lantern is the | 
Swedish lady’s proof of propriety. I made my tall Swede a good sub- 
stitute for the lantern ; and on Jul-afton enjoyed that curiously-interesting 
scene—a winter view of Stockholm at night. We went on the great 
square, called that of Gustavus Adolphus, or Gustaf Adols Torg, joining | 
the bridge of Norrbro, the great promenade of Stockholm, and the finest 
part of thetown. ‘The splendid palace is at its termination; the waters 
of Lake Malar, that most exquisite and now frozert-up lake, whirl beneath 
it to cast themselves into the Baltic Sea. 

«We leave the water, and enter close, horribly-paved, and usually dark 
and di streets. Now they are frozen, and they are bright; all shops 
busy—all streets thronged ; all ee seem hastening eagerly homeward, 
yet still the throng is the same. We get to tle Yule Market: it consists 
of booths, erected for the occasion, and filled mostly with plain and useful 
articles for simple households ; and with a vast stock of religious and royal 
8 I bought the whole of the handsome, amiable, an pleasing royal 

‘amily of Sweden, for about threepence English ; and with them there | 
was exhibited, naturally, the scene of that wonderful birth that was to be | 
commemorated on the morrow. The union of royalty with religion is , 
something curious in Sweden, in all churches a royal and a religious | 
picture seem one and the same thing. In this market were many Yule- | 
trees—but only the skeletons, as it were—a_ young fir-tree set in a tub of , 
earth, and left ready for dressing at home. There were many Yule-candle- 
sticks—little wooden chandeliers, covered with cut paper, prettily orna- | 
mented, and holding about a dozen small tapers; these are for the chil- 
dren’s tables, and are the children’s delight. 

“The scene on our way back was still brighter; the large rooms of 
large houses were lighted up, supper-tables ready, great Yule-candles placed 
upon them, people were going in and out, young forms were momentarily 
seen glancing through the brilliant rooms, and among the prettily-arranged 
house-plants ; and without, though all was white and very cold, no sights 
of actual misery met my view. In one window was a beautiful Jultrad— 
but the tiny wax-lights were arranged on the dark fir-branches in the 


skape of an immense star; and it stood in the window glittering and | people, I think families here are much more attached than they are with | shot, 
‘ 


a 


twinkling, while we stood on the snowy plain, and looked up at it, perhaps, 
with nearly as much pleasure as the happy urchins for whom it was 
prepared, and who, with eager, joyous faces, were preparing for their 
dance around it. We entered the great gate ef our court; I climbed 
the back stone-stairs in the dark, and found my way into our Grivinan’s 
kitchen. The quiet cook was busy at the furnoce preparing the Jul- 
afton, or Christmas supper. 

“While we were eating dried fruits, there came a loud knocking at 
the door: a strange figure, grotesquely clothed in white, came in, a 
white paper mask on its face, towering up to the top of the head in a 
fool’s-cap fashion, with two gray eyes looking palely out of the holes cut 
for them, a large basket on each arm, and a bundle on the back. These 
were filled with Jul-Klappar, and away it tumbled over the floor, jerking 
out white paper parcels and enormous packages, to be caught at by all 
those whose names and addresses they bore. These presents are all sent 
anonymously; no one is supposed to know the name of the giver, but 
every one know it very well. Lae 

“ Now comes the Yule-supper, or Jul-afton; for afton, in Swedish, sig- 
nifies both the evening, and the meal youeat at that time. Every country, 
I believe, makes eating and drinking, more or less, a component part of its 
ceremonies and festivals; and each, I think, has some particular dish, or 
some national drink, on such occasions. Here, for instance, T asked a 
gentleman some time ago, how they observed Christinas-eve in his country \4 
Oh, we eat grit, he made answer. I lately put the same question to a 
lady who spoke English perfectly, but had never been in England. ‘ What 
do you do on Christmas-eve ?? [ said. ‘We eat gruel,’ she replied.‘ Wat 
gruel!’ ejaculated. ‘Yes; gruel is our dish for Jul-afton. I think you 
eat gruel in England also?’ ‘Notrat Cliristmas-suppers.’ ‘When then ?? 
‘When the doctors or law-makers order it—when we are ill, or when we 
are in prisons and workhouses.’ ; 

The lady looked shocked at this despicable use of the famous Christmas- 
dish of Sweden. ‘There is another favourite dish that we always use on 
Jul-afton, she continued ; ‘that is, Lut Fisk.’ 

“This lut fisk is stock-fish laid in solution of potash until it is half-dis- 
solved—in fact, until decomposition takes place. The smell of it is 
terrific; it is boiled, and eaten with oily sauce, and the doctors prescribe it 
as being very wholesome. Remedies are sometimes worse than diseases. 

*T was quite ‘anxious to see the famous grit. The lut fisk, however, 
came first: I wished to taste it, but the smell was invincible, and I only 


bowed to it at a distance. And then came the ‘much-talked of grit— | 


boiled, hot rice—with a crock of cold meat, and the usual accompaniment 
of a Swedish table—-a fine basin of pounded sugar to use with it. Our 
Jul-afton was now over. 

« My good Swede liad said, he would come for me at half-past six o’clock 


| on Christmas-morning ; the wish to be ready kept me wakeful, and shortly 


alter six o’clock, when I was dressed and waiting, I heard the slipshod | 


sound of goloshes coming up 
drawing himself up, made a low bow at the door ef my room. 


the long stone stairs, and my tall Swede, | 


“Then we descended the icy cold staircase, and passed over ths frczen | 


streets, where the firmest snow crackled under our feet. They were covered 


with moving figures, servants carrying lanterns before ladies, and wolf and | 


dog-skin covered coachen waiting shivering at doors. Most persons, 
however, were on foot, scarcely a sledge was seen moving, nor the jingle 
of their musical bells to be heard. In three hours’ time, full daylight 
might be ex; , for it was now nearly half-past six o'clock. A flood of 
light guided us to the church, which was the point of our destination. 
There was no gas there, but the effect was all the more curious: that great 
chureh was literally studded with candles—common tallow candles—which 
flared and glared in the keen morning air. The pillars were wreathed 
with them, the galleries set along with them in a double line; the brilliant 
altar, the gilt and decorated pulpit, all was in a blaze of candles; in fact, 
the church was dressed with lighted candles much as our churches are 


dressed with holly and ivy. The ‘profusion of candles was extraordinary, | 


but the profusion of human creatures was more so. Far into the street, 
beyond the front-door, that mass of people were seen standing quietly, but 
looking anxious. The porch, where nothing but the organ could be heard, 
was filled: many ha their psalm-books open. By the term psalm-book, 
the whole Swedish service is to be understood. The chief part of that ser- 
vice consists in singing these psalms, which are not the Psalms of David, 
but those of Wallin, “egner, and other celebrated modern poets of Sweden. 

“ Finding it impossible even to stand in this large church, which on 
ordinary occasions is empty and dark enough, we left it, and went to Stor 
Kyrkan, or the great church of Stockholm. ‘There the brilliancy appeared 
to be greater, and the crowd scarcely less. An enormous gold candlestick, 
with seven branches, was all lighted up: it was a gift from a former queen, 
in gratitude for her husband’s escape bon the Danes. More than twenty 


others surrounded the altar, which was in a blaze of light, The glittering | 


and ornamented,pulpit was literally wreathed with candles; and in the 


midst of its brillancy appeared a plain, dark figure, making into a prayer | 


some of those metrical psalms which are used for all purposes—to eke out | 


a sermon, or to make up a prayer, or to be sung in a lengthened, monoto- 
nous strain by a drowsy congregation. But I must not forget that it is 
Christmas morning, and that I ata standing in intense cold in Stor K yrkan, 
Truly, the church needs to be great, for great is the concourse that flocks 
to its portals. ‘They are mostly of the lower, and next of the middle 
classes ; but one of the highest is here also; for in a state-pew, which a 
large gilt crown indicates as that used on state occasions by the truly amia- 
ble and beloved King Oscar I., sits now that most interesting-looking and 
intellectual young prince, Gustaf. The young royal student and artist is an 
early riser, and here he is attending the Jul-otta. 

“Tt was a curious sight to see so many people crowding out at this early 
hour on a mid-winter’s morn, more especially as the natives certainly feel 
the cold of their own climate more than foreigners do—at least they take 
much greater precautions against it. But what most surprised me, was 
to see the vast numbers of children, not infants, but children from six 
to ten years of age, who were so zealously brought to this service. Man 


were carried over the cold streets, and through the closely-packed crowd, | 


An honest countryman might be seen here holding wp in his arms what 
in Treland would be expressively called « clever lump of a boy, that he 
might see and heat to more advantage. Mothers anxiously guided in little 
girls, with heads tied up in kerchiefs; young lads carefully conducted 
under their auspices still younger brothers; and motherly little sisters of 
twelve years old, with airs of maternal authority, worked their onward way 
with junior sisters. The object of all these seemed to be, to get in as far 
they quietly could; and wi 
act een the end was accomplished. ‘I do not think many of our 
English parents would like children to come out to church service so early 
in mid-winter, I remarked to my com 
these people,’ he replied, ‘come from the country ; the lower classes among 
us are anxious to get their children to this Jul-otta, because it is a tradi- 
tion among them, that they will in that case easily learn to read; and ina 
— where all mus? read, it is naturally an object to get that art easily 
acquired, 7 

_ “My guide then went on to say, ‘We have morning prayer every morn- 
ing in our churches, and it is called Otte-sang ; but when we speak of the 
same service on Christmas morning, it is usual to call it Jul-otta. In the 
country, the people often set out for the distant churches at midnight; 
in returning, there is generally a race to get home first; for it is said, 
whoever gets first home from 
season; or, if he is in want of such a blessing, will be the first to get a 
wife. Sometimes it is a little unsafe to return in such company—yes, I 
assure you. I went witha friend of mine once—a mad fellow he was. We 
started at two o’clock in the morning in his sledge: I knew he wanted to 
get married ; and I will tell you, madame, I did not like it coming back. 
But he bought a horn, and blew it all the road home, so that the other 
sledges left his way clear; and he arrived first, and was married that year, 
Yes, that is true.’ 

“Tt is a pity, T said, ‘that among you they make the Jul-afton so ex- 
clusively a family affair. hey have quite a dislike to let a stranger mix 
with their home society on that evening, although they are less exclusive 
and more hospitable on Christmas Day,’ 

«“*Yes; you see, madame, our people are a domestic and home-loving 


wonderful, but noiseless, scarcely perceptible | 


ion, as we came out. ‘ Many of | 


you. This Jul-afton is our great family festival; Jul-dag, or Chris: 
ay, is observed more religiously. It is not so pleasant to you to see J 
afton here in Stockholm. In ‘he capital, all is artificial life. In my 
vince, you would have seen it better. There it is a joyful time, not ¢ 
poor people only, but for beasts and birds. At harvest-time the Yiile-she 
ie put by unthrashed at every farm-house, and on Christmas Eve it is hw , 


out on ahigh pole near the farmer’s door, for the famishing birds to p 
their Jul-afton. If the Yule-sheaf were not seen there, the people 
believe the farmer would have a bad season; they would think hin 
man, and not like to help him, As for the beasts, they give them do, 
food on Jul-afton ; and then the !»hourers say, ‘ Eat well, my {roo | r 
and thrive well, for this is Jul-afton” If this were omitted, they 
expect some misfortune to befall the creatures. Also must the servants 
cared for. The mistress has to arrange tables for them; sometimes , 
for each servant, or if there are many servants, one table for tw: 
Such a table is called Jul-bord ; it is covered with a white napk 
it she lays Jul-bullar, or Christmas bread, or cakes. These are 
peculiar manner, and in strange figures: in farms they generally jis 
them in the shape of horned cattle—then they are called Jul-oxe. | 
when in other shapes, they are called Jul-kusar; and on these tals 
servants’ presents, or Jul-klappar, are also laid. Sometimes what j \ 
uneaten of these Christmas cakes is preserved at farm-houses till the first i 
of spring, when the ploughing commences. That is another great day 
the country ; the servants and labourers then get the rest of their Juli. 
and soften these hard Christmas cakes in beer. So, you vee, that sa 
some expense, and forms another of the treats they get on the first ploy 
ing-day.’” 


yor thr 
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CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA. 
Tue festival of Christ’s Nativity is celebrated with no particular dis 
of popular enthusiasm on the part of the inhabitants of Russia, and 
believe that this is generilly the case among the members of the Gre 
Church in other climes. Easter with them is the grand festival of the. 
religion. The present Christmas, instead of bringing a brief yet bless. 
period of rejoicing to the Muscovite serf, is, we fear, visiting him with 


those bitter miseries which follow in the train of the conscription, Pay 
the horror of some poor wretch on being aroused from his bed, and order: 


to march off forthwith to serve the Czar. Fancy the terril ef of h 
wife and little ones at having all that is most dear to them in this world 
torn from them, never to be restored to them again—with want and suifer 
ing their lot for evermore. The conscript thus stolen from the bosom o! 
his family is marched off to the nearest town to be examined and passed |); 
the proper authorities. Fortunate indeed is it for him if some physic: 
infermity shou'd cause his rejection. To guard against this, for every 
twelve men really wanted, thirty are in the first instance selected. Thos: 
that have the good luck to escape are nevertheless kept away from their 
work for several weeks without any indemnity whatever. Beyond losing hii 
services and the money value which these represent, the proprietor of the 
serf is also called upon to contribute about £8 sterling to provide the recruit 
with an outfit and to arm him. 

From the various districts where the recruiting parties have been a: 
work, the newly made levies are to be seen continually marching southi- 
ward or westward, as the case may be, until they all fall into the greai 
road to the Crimea, at the town of Ekaterinoslav, on the Dnieper, not {i 
from Pultowa, memorable for the defeat of the Gallant King Charles th 
Twelfth of Sweden. 

But it is on their way to this point that the principal difficulties and 
privations of the winter march are experienced; for although every pea 
sant in the line of march is compelled to assist with his cart, horse, and 
even his own personal strength to urge forward the baggage and m/c! 
of the army, yet, in a forced march, the sufferings of the soldiers an 
immense. 

A sudden and vioieut snow-storm will occasionally bury hundreds of 
men who may not keep close to the main body; and even that main body 
can only by great exertion stagger along, frozen as they are, and every 
movement impeded by the clogging snow. As far as the simple convey- 
ance of provisions is concerned, winter is the best time, as the sledyes 


afford a rapid and easy mode of transit. It is the men who suffer on the 
dreary march, 


Tux Lonpon Omnisus Company.—The prospectus has been issued 
of the General London Omnibus Company, established in Paris under the 
French law as a socie/é en commandile. The capital is to be £1,000,000, 
in shares of 100f. or £4 each, but the first issue is to be limited to 
£800,000. The gerants are Macnamara, Carteret, Willing, and Co., and 
the London managers are to be Messrs. Wilsow, Barber, Hartley, and 
Trevett. The company state that complete :egularity of service is to be 
established ; that time-tables are to be published monthly, and traffic re- 
turns weekly; that indicators are to be used, as in Paris; and that con- 
tracts have been entered into for the pur:hase of the greater number of 
the SLO omnibuses now working in London. In their financial repre- 
sentations, they mention that each omnibus, under the present imperfect 
system, yields an average prolit of £100 a-year, which, on 810 omnibuses, 
would be £81,000, and consequently a return of 10 per cent. Iu Paris, how- 
ever, the result of amalgamation was an increase of 8s. per day in the 
profits of each omnibus; and, assuming an increase of 5s. in London, the 
annual profit would be raised to £150,000. The dividend now paying by 
the Paris Company is stated to be at the rate of 15 per cent. 

Tur Cupnam Murper—Tue Acquittar or R. J. Partn—aAt tle 
sitting of the Home Circuit, held at Maidstone, on Dec. 20 and 21, Robert 
Thomas Palin, 22, described as a shoemaker, was placed at the bar to plead 
to an indictment which charged him with the wilful murder of Jane Beag- 
ley. ‘The prisoner, who is a very young-looking man, jleaded “ Not 
Guilty.” Ife was unprovided with counsel ; but upon a request made to 
the Court at the commencement of the assizes, is Lordship requested Mr. 
Denman to defend the prisoner, and that gentleman immediately undertook 
the task. It will be remembered that the murder was of the most brutal 
description, and that at the same time the life of the deceased was taken, 
her mother, a very aged woman, who lived in the same cottage, also re- 
ceived vei dreadful injuries, apparently inflicted while she was in bed 
asleep, and she has never since entirely recovered. The pr soner, who is 
a ticket-of-leave convict, was at once suspected, and the pulice appear to 
have exercised very great zeal and vigilance in getting up the case agains! 
him. Various witnesses were examined, but no facts implicating the de- 
fendant were adduced, and the jury, after mature deliberation, returned a 
verdict of not guilty. 

Anoruer Femate Imrostor.—A rival to Alice Gray, and one to 
whom some of the discredit of that young lady’s reputed performace 
should probably be attached, has turned up at Canterbury. She 

eared under various names—Mary Eliza Smith, Matilda Tremaine, 
Mary Eliza Chippendale. She is short in stature, slight in figure, with 
gray eyes, having a cast in the left one, light brown hair, fair complexion, 
with an occasional flush, projecting under lip, and a hesitating manner 
her speech. She appears to be about 30 years of age. She is well versed 
in the arts of deception, possessing perfect command of her countenance, 
and rarely betraying the slightest emotion. Her plan is to obtain, by 


| some tale of di-tress, a footing in a family for a time, where she secures 


ul-otta shall get his harvest first in next | 


food and lodging during her stay, and decamps on being detected, but 
seldom without carrying off some article of easy conveyance. ‘Ihe Mazis- 
trates at Canterbury have remanded her for a week. On being conveyed 
to the gaol, she admitted that she was the person who obtained access (0 
the house of a gentleman near Leeds, and remained there for three montlis, 
under the pretence that she was the niece of Dr. Hook. 
Sa 
| SrrvuGeLEe wit A Bear.—A large black bear was killed by an Indian very 
recently, near the source of the Castor river. The animal weighed upwards ot 
700 Ibs. A desperate strugzle took place between this enormous wnimal and the 


Indian who killed him. Being but wounded by the shot, he closed upon the In- 
dian, who, in the struggle, managed to 


plunge his knife into the bear’s heart, 
although the brave Indian had one arm broken at the time. At Anticosti, where 
| bears are perhaps more numerous than in any other part of America, a single 
| Indian or hunter will never shoot at a bear, as he is rarely killed by the first 
and almost invariably attacks his pursuer if he is wounded, 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

Two days more, and 1855 will be with the “years Le‘ore the 
Flood,” and its events will have become history. Our statesmen are 
down in their country houses, performing those offiecs of hospitality 
and kindness which, in a country like England, are as important 
as polities, ‘ Pause” is the order of the day. We stand round the 
bed where 


“The Old Year lies »-dyiny—” 
in silence for the most part—thinking what kind of year we have 
had, and what kird of one we may look forward to. Let us considir 
how public affairs stand just as 1555 is vanishing for ever. 

The mission of Estrruazy—oue of the greatest nobles of Kurope 
—to St. Petersburg, is, of course, the central fact of the time. On 
the result of it depends the question whether battles and sieges, 
blockades and surprises, shall fill all next summer. Countless lives 
probably depend upon it, and infinite treasure. For the thi 
of war—if a third year there must be—cannot fail of being a terrible 
business. We must come to something decisive, and not dally with 
proceedings which are interrupting all the schemes for the welfare of 
society propounded by a thousand thinkers. If fight we must, let it 
be done well, and made an end of; lef us have some proof of all the 
immense mechanical advantages of which we are supposed to be the 
possessors. 

From the movements of the funds here, and from certain remarks 
which reach England from abroad, it would appear that people are 
uot very hopeful about the Estexiazy mission. ‘The exact proposals 
to be made are very properly kept seeret; but doubts exist whether 
the Czar will yield on points with regard to which everybody knows 
that, in some shape or other, they must figure in the negotiation. 
Will he admit himself beaten ? That is the simple question. Lf we 
leave off with an advantage, that is all that we have a right to expect. 
Russia will, in that ease, have acknowledged herself unable to carry 
out any Eastern projects incompatible with the existing equilibrium. 
We had no pretext for making war except Turkey's danger. We 
have always maintained that ‘Curkey’s danger was real; but it will 
have ceased to be so if Russia makes concessions in the Black Sea 
tantamount to an abandonment of new threateuing measures—we 
mean, distinct limitations in the matter of ships and forts—not hu- 
mniliating, but such as the greatest nations have acceded to at different 
periods. For our own parts, we shall not again be caught so unpre- 
pared—we mean, that we now know, as a nation, all bout Russian 
strength in the Crimea, and the rest of it, and can keep our eyes 
opeu as to whatever of a suspicious nature may henceforth be in 
preparation there. Of the real strength of Schastopol everybody, 
high and low, was ignorant. We have learned it, and conquered it, 
and Russia in the East can never be quite such a bucbear again, 
But then, Russia must admit as much by distinct concessions, such 
as follow, on one side or another, at the end of all wars. 

We believe that the potentates of Europe are all auxious to end 
the war,—each from motives of his own. If it lasts longer, it will 
inevitably extend itself. Prussia, for instance, is resolutely eonserva- 
tive—which means, at present, peaceful—but Prussia will be em- 
broiled with the Allies beyond doubt should the war be really lengthy. 
Aud such possibilities are looked forward to with pleasure by a class 
who profess themselves “ popular” in politics, but whose mischie- 
vousness we think extreme. What can a poor working-man, A or B, 
gain by any democratic good that a universal war holds out, com- 
pared with the present misery of dear bread, want of employment, 
and all the evils which war brings with it? The wild war-monger is 
is not only a blockhead, but a wicked and dangerous blockhead, and 
ought to be carefully guarded against while negotiations (which my 
end satisfactoril:) are pending. 

Holding—ourselves—independent constitutional politics, of course 
we should not be glad if we thought that extreme democratic views 
would gain by a long war; but it is absurd nonsense to suppose that 
they would. On the contrary, all wars strengthen despotisms, and 
have always done so. he real gainer is the soldier, and the soldier’s 
notions of “ order” are peculiar and professional. 

These observations are directed against the men who want to make 
political capital out of the war. We have all along insisted that it 
should be limited to the one point of checking Russian aggression, 
We have, of course, urged that this should be effectually done. But 
the war will never end at all, if, while a negotiation is going on, 
inflammatory stuff is talked to excite men’s minds against it. We 
say simply, hope the best, and be prepared to make the most of Estrr- 
Wazy’s mission. Leave vague declamatiou against tyrants aud PAL 
MERSTON, to firebrands, exiles, dunces, and pot-house publications. 

We have said people are not very hopeful about this mission, It is 
because Austria’s previous conduct in these matters has not been encou- 
raging; but we don’t think she would risk a farce which migh‘ so 
easily be turned into a tragedy. We believe she is anxious to make 
Russia come to terms with the Allics. By the way, itis by no means 
true that the Austrian army is being universally reduced. Her army 
in the Principalities has lately been strengthened. 

In some important respects the year ends well. Our army is in a 
condition different indeed from that horrid scene of wretchedness 
which appalled ovr imagination a twelvemonth ago. Preparations for 
the campaign that may be needful, are not slack. ‘I'rade, if not byil- 
liant, is far from being in the opposite extreme, Public opinion is 
tranquiller a thousandfold than it was last Christmas. We need not 
inquire too curiously, how much of all this we owe to PALMERSTON, 
But as beyond all question, he would have been blamed if everything 
had been otherwise, common fairness demands that he should be cre- 
dited with much of the good, Indeed, we hold that of our statesmen- 
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nobles 


he and Lord Derny are the only men of genius of their gene- 
ratioi : 


sone f that: enntal 
one pt that ly, 


we world expeet. Never were 
We have it on excellent 
theatrical, musical, and wl 


* dinusements more pre S- 
¥, that all good entertain- 
i-not-—are very suceesstul. The 
sinver, the actor, the butfoon, are all making mouey , and our coun- 
try (not over fond of the Fine Arts) never pays for these things but 
When it can do so with cheerfulness and ease, ‘The splendid sale of 
Macaviay’s volumes is acheerful symptom, also, in its way. 

We believe that never since the Russian war began, have the Eng- 
lish people been more willing to end it re asonably, than now. We 
have had, ia spite of much shame, creat success. We ean afford to 
talk of peace, for we have proved that we are ready to. set earnestly 
about war. We will hear the Czan politely, whea he comes (if he 
does come) with a New Year's offering ; and if the worst choice is his, 
why, we are not likely to shrink from carrying on our great task till 
he is ina happier frame of mind. But, to hope that he will act 
wisely, ought to be the closing aspiration of this eventful year. 


perous, 


Inentis— 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH TURKEY? 


and 
At the commencement of the 
ave alluded was jusily suffered to remain 
in abeyance ; it was wisely considered that the merits of Turkey should not 
be allowed to interfere with a war undertaken on the soundest principles 
of policy and justice, and that no views of advantage to England and France 
should be mixed up with the cause of the independence of Europe and of 
resistance to Russian azgression, At the present stage of the war, how- 
ever, the condition and prospects of Turk ay be discussed with the 
most perfect safety and propricty, and there 
) 


, can be no possible advantage 
in shutting our eyes to the real state of the case, or extenuating in aught 
the causes of internal ruin and decay which live loag been at work in the 
Ottoman empire. tybody is aware of the ‘act that the old civilisation 
Gf such it could be called) of Turkey is worn out, and that the new civi- 
lisation which has been introduced has ouly operated imperfectly. There 
may have been exaggerated views on both sides of the question, but we 
thiak it is now generally admitted that the improvements from Western 
Evrope which have been adopted in Turkey, exist only as germs, and that 
the indluences wader which these must be developed are of the most in- 
auspicious character. Of the final result, indeed, excluding Russian inter- 
ference, We entertain no real doubt; but that result must be a work of 
generations and centuries. Western civilisation among such a people as 
the Turks—to apply to this ease the allusion of Guizot—anust advance 
After having made 


{rough time, like the gods of Homer through space. 
but one st-p, ages will have vanished behind. 

But what is to be done with Turkey during the long period of waiting 
Are England and 


which must necessarily elapse ? France to stand 


On the one 
ou the other, the 
s obvious and unquestionable, Admitting that 
ties must oe Gthen for the safety of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, we ure strongly of opinion that the internal government of 
Turkey should be allowed! to work itself pure, But that it may do so. we 
‘that its financial system is placed on a new basis. This is the 

condition of anything like progress in the ‘Purkish Empire. 
Even here we should only be inclined to interfere with regard to the col- 
lection of the revenue. ‘The irregularities, the oppressions, and the pecu- 
lations which now prevail, are well known, and form the most powerful 
cause of the present weakened condition of Turkey. Next to the privilege 
of taxing themselves, the greatest antage which any people can enjoy, 
is to have their taxes clearly ascertained and justly levied; and if England 
and France could obtain this for Turkey, they would lay the found «tion of 
social order and domestie pre ty in that country, in a manner far more 
satisfactory than by overruling the precepts of the Koran or revising the 
deerces of the Ulemas. 

Ilow, then, is this inte:ference to be accomplished? A direct inter- 
ference on the part of the Governments of England and France is liable 
to manifold objections. 'l'o state but one—the only mode of accomplishing 
the object is by farming the Turkish revenues, and this no government 
could do etliciently and economically. The institution of a great com- 
pany, half English and half French, appears to be the wisest plan for the 
end proposed. Such a company would not be liable to the objections to 
which the East India Company is exposed, so long as it limited itself to 
its proper functions. And its relations to the Governments of England 
and France would be made to depend on its adherence to these functions, 
It woud act under contract, and would have both its powers and ob- 
ligations strictly detined. Whether undertaking the duty on the terms of 
a commission, or engaging to produce to the Porte a ceriain amount of 
revenue, it would have a direct interest in the economical advancement 
and social progress of Turkey. Increased wealth would increase its 
profits—increased order would lessen its outlay, Although excluded from 
all interference in political matters, there are many things subservient to 
its main object whieh it might ascomplish, such as banking, the trans- 
mission of letters, and the means of communication between the different 
parts of the enipire. : 

Such 2 company we venture to suggest is the likeliest means for enabling 
Turkey to work out her own civilisation, Unglish and French enterprise 
and skill thus combined would relieve the Turkish Government from the 
heaviest evil which now depresses it, and would free the inhabitants of the 
empire from the sorest calamity under which they now suiler, The Chris- 
tian population would enjoy what is next to constitutional rights, and the 
Mahometan population would receive a new sense of security, which 
would conciliate them to the blessings of Western civilisation. The Otto- 
man power, although excluded for ever from its ancient career of conquest, 
would be able to stand up manfully against Northern aggression, and would 
thus secure tle peace of Europe more effectually than could be deze by all 
the treaties that diplomatists could devise. 


WEEKLY OBITUARY. 

CuampBens, Dr. W. F.—On the I6th inst., died at his residence, Harde 
House, near Lymington, Hants, Dr. William Francis Chambers, one of the most 
eminent members ot the Medical Profession. Dr. Chambers was born in India 
in 1786, and consequently was in the 70th year of his age. We was a son of the 
late William Chambers, Ksq., a gentleman of Scottish ex ion, who held several 
high positions in the Civil Serviee of the East India Company at Calcutta. 
Arriving in England when he was still very young, Dr. Chambers was sent to 
Westminster Schovl, from whence he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. as fourth Senior Optime, in 1808, taking his M.A. 
degree in 1811, and his M.D. in 1518. On leaving Cambridge, he studied medi- 
cine in the Windmill Street School, and became duly admitted as a Licentiate. 
For many years Dr. Chambers was one of the physieians of St. George’s Hospital; 
and, in 1537, was appointed one of the physici 2s to her Majesty. He enjoyed 
one of the most lucrative practices in the metropolis previous to his retirument 
from his professional avocations, which took place in 1548. 

Warrorp, Rev. W—At Oxford, on the 21st inst., aged 73, the Rev. William 
Walford, M.A., of Oricl College, Oxford, and formerly of Malfield Peverel, in the 
county of Essex He was formerly rector of St. Runwald’s, Colchester, to which 
he was presented by his relative the late G. Round, Esq., but resigned his pre- 
ferment on suecerding to the family property. Ne represented a branch of the 
fuiily of Oliver Cromwell and bis brother-in-law, General Desborough, being 
descended from the eldest daughter of the latter, who married, m 1654, 
Matthew Walford, Esq., of Bocking, Essex, the great-great-grandfather of the 
gentleman whose decease we record. Mr. Walford was twice married ; first, to 
a daughter of the late William Prevost, Esq., of the Court of eam and 
second, to Miss Hutton, granddaughter of the tate Sir William Pepperell, Bart 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
THREE MEN DIED at Middlesborough last week from the effects of sulphur, 
provecding from the coae which had been used to warm their sleeping apart- 
ments 
A vortion ov Str J. Paxron'’s Anwy Works Corrs, consisting of 500 arti- 
sins, handeraftsmen, and navvies, embarked with their officers last week on 
board the steam-transport Jara, and proceeded direct to the Crimea. 


Jenny Lino, who has never yet sung in Paris, has, it is said, positively 


prowised to perform there when she leaves E. dl. 
In. May, the author of the treatise on Parliamentary Practice, will, it is said, 
suceced Mr. W. Ley, as first clerk assis(ant of the House of Commons, on that 


gentleman's resignation, 


De. MansitaLt HALL has been elected a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris (medical section), by 39 votes out of 41. 

AMONG THE CADEYSs at present at Woolwich, there isa son of Mr. Strahan, 
the late banker, who is regarded with the “utmost compassion” by his fellow 
cadets, in consequence of his father’s delinquencies. 

Mu. Ginson’s sparur or THE QukEN, which arrived in England from Rome 
afew weeks ago, is now uncased and set up. 

Mr. Rocras, “the banker-poct,” is said to have first induced Lord Lans- 
downe to tuke Mr. Macaulay under his patronage, and return the brillant 
essayist for one of his nomination boroughs, 

Tie rrosecr to send out schoolmasters to the Crimea is said to have been 
abandoned. in favour of sending them to Aldershott Camp. 

Count NysseLnopy is stated to have recently remarked to the Prussian 
Minister at St. Petersburg—* Rassian will never treat while there is a single 
foreign soldier on her territory.” 

CoLpinctam Abney, celebrated in the history and ballads of the Border, has 


just been partially restored, Government having made a grant of £800 for that 
purpose, 


Masor Sintiore, sou and heir of the late colonel, has presented himself as a 
candidate for the representation of Lineoln. 

Loxp Panwuns’'s farms, of which the leases have lately expired, have been 
taken by their for tenants at greatly increased rents; and other Scottish 
farms have recently heen taken at nearly double the former figure. 

TH® King or Peessta has conferred the Order of the Red Eagle of the first 
class upon the Turkish Ministers for Foriegn Affairs and of War. 

Wuen Six C. Camenece left the Cri Marshal! Pelissier is reported to have 
said—* Nothing could have given me greater grief; he was THE MAN of the 
English army, such was my esteem and regard for him as a soldier, that I felt 
inciined to embrace hint whenever L met him,” 

A cast from the face and head of Mr. Rogers, the poet, has been taken by M. 
Beynes, for the purpose of executing a correct bust. 

Tur Miyt is preparing 300,000 Crimean medals, for presentation to the 
French, Sardinian, and Turkish soldiers engaged in the war, above the 7,000 for 
our own troops. . 

Mn. ALEXANDER Surru, anthor of “A Life Drama,” &e., is said to have 
nearly completed a poem on which he has been engaged for the last three years. 

Mr. Citantes Dickens AND Grenenat Tuompson, it is stated, will be soli- 
cited to contest Bradford at the next eleetion. 

GoveRNMENT have renewed the contracts with Messrs. Baines and Co., and 
also with Messrs. Pilkington and Wilson, for the conveyance of the Post-ottice 
mails from Liverpool to Melbourne. 

‘THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS last week, so far as they can be 
ascertained, comprised arrivals to the extent of £134,800, and of exports to the 
amount of £528,587, 

AUSTRIA’S PACIVIC PROPOSALS are said to have been communicated to the 
Prussian Government, which is reported to have promised to support them. 

Lonp Lucan has published a letter, respecting an article which appeared in a 
recent number of the “ Spectator,” in which the Noble Lord threatens that 
periodical with an action for libel. 

Revorr stares that the American brig, Robert Palbin, has been seized by 


the Swedish authorities at Stockholm, aud found to have bales of cotton filled 
with revolvers on board. 


Ma. Ressevt, the Crimean correspondent of the “Times,” was expected in 
London this week. 

GENERAL WILLIAMS AND itts Orricers, it is said with sufficient grounds, 
conceive themselves tu have been neglected by the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople 

A cincunar has been addressed by the Horse Guards to officers at home and 
abroad, soliciting subseriptions from all ranks in the army for the Nightingale 
Hospital Fund. 

Mr. Bovveri® ALLEYNE is appointed Colonial Seeretary at Grenada; and 
Mr. Albert Allom is appointed Colonial Secretary at Tobago; and Mr. Charles 
Berkeley Colonial Treasurer at that colony. 

THE PREFDOM OF THE cry OF GLAsGow is to be conferred on the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, in the City Hall, on Friday the 4th of January. 

Jenny Lip is to appear for the first time before a Bradford audience at the 
latter end of January, 

Mx. Joun ‘Tnwartes, a draper in Southwark, was elected Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on Saturday last by a majority of 17 votes. 

Navonkon II. is said to be at loggerheads with a Dover landlord, whose 
“hitle bill” amounted to £1,100, and of which £500 was tendered; but it is 
added, Boniface refused the compromise. 

Lonp J. Russkit, it is rumoured, is at work on a new Reform Bill, and 
will, at the next election, appear as a candidate for the representation of Edin- 
burgh. 

Tie YawiLy or MADLLE. RacneEL have received a letter stating that she is 
obliged, by the state of her health, to discontinue her representations in America, 
und that she is about to return and reside at Nice. 

Maur. Gotpsciipt Linb is said to receive the sum of £500 for each con- 
cert in which she sings in the series now giving in London. 

M. Guizor, being lately asked whether he thought it probable that peace 
would soon be madc, answered, “ Monsieur, pour qui me prenez vous?” 

Mr. Baront, M.P., delivered an address at the Mechanics’ Institution, at 
Marsden, some days ago, on the subject of cheap books and newspapers; the 
panies (such as the Cardinal Wiseman one) which we gave way to; and the 
power and flourishing position of America. 

Tue losropAr GreGcory Giutka has proclaimed the entire abolition of servi- 
tude in his Principality. 

Tue King or SakpiNiA has sent presents to several naval officers at Ports- 
mouth, in commemoration of his visit to that port. 

Tuk Danisu Sound Durs Concress has proved a decided failure, Sweden 
being the only State who has sent @ commissioner. 

Tue Connis% WOMAN who, in 1851, walked from Penzance to London to see 
the Exhibition, died a fortnight ago, aged $8. 

DenMank, it is expected, will very shortly sign a treaty similar to that of 
Sweden. 

A FReNcH IMPrrtaL DECREE promotes Sir Joseph Olliffe to the rank of offi- 
cer in the Legion of Honour, and nominates Mr. Taylor a Knight in the same 
Order, both having been members of the jury of the Universal Exhibition. 

THE SULTAN’s vistr TO Pants is again talked of, though it does not appear 
that anything definitive has yet been decided. 

GeneraL La MAuMora is duily expected at Turin from the Crimea. 


Cotonen Ture, the Austrian deserter, has been transferred to Vienna, and is 
now in the military prison there. 


Mr. Rocers’s ConversationaL Hasrrs.—The mind of Rogers was 
at once benevolent and satirical; yet satirical rather from not being able 
to resist the temptation of saying a good thing, than from any cynical 
feeling. “ It was impossible,” says the “ Daily News,” “ for those who knew 
him best to say whether he was in earnest or covert jest. Whether he 
ever was in earnest, there is no sort of evidence but his acts; and the con- 
sequence was that his flattery went for nothing, except with novices, while 
his causticity bit as deep as he intended. He would begin with a series of 
outrageous compliments, in a measured style which forbade interruption ; 
and, if he was allowed to finish, would go away and boast how much he 
had made a victim swallow, Ife won'd accept a constant seat at a great 
man’s table, flatter his host to the top of his bent, and then, as is upon 
record, xo away and say that the company there was got up by conserip- 
tion—that there were two parties before whom everybody must appear, 
lis host and the police. Where it was safe, he would try his sarcasms on 
the victims ‘hemselves. Some were so atrocious as to suggest the 
idea that he had a sort of psychological curiosity to see how people could 
bear such inflictions. Those who could bear them, and eepecially those 
who despised them, stood well with him, In that case, there was some- 


_ thing more like reality in the tone of his subsequent intercourse than j» 


ordinary cases,” 
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THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


BY A FAST GENTLEMAN FROM STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Up in town 

For a week, 
Must be down, 

Back in Leek 
To the day— 
Ras ness, eh? | 
Mustn’t stay 

For a freak! 


| 

| Something yet— 
Emma Stanley, 

{ Quite a pet, 
Costume manly — 

Dandy true ; 

| Brummell! ‘pool! 

| Nash-—won't do, 
Nor Alvanley. 


SUGGESTIVE DESIGN FOR THE CRYSTAL PALACE IN COLD WEATHER. 


| Seen Master Whittington at the Panopticon, To the Waterloo Gallery (hope a good | salary 
Catching a hiding, and buying a cat ; Comes to the lecturer, great at the “ gab” !) 
Many inore wonders of art, didn’t stop tocon— Next Mr. Woodin—excee dingly good i in 
Off like a cannon, or quicker than that. A portrait of Rachel (who hasn't been dead), 
Over the way, to the Globe—didirt stay to Then the Museum—the crowds, just to see’em! | 
Inspect its geography —post i in a cab Admitted by thousands, at nothing a head. | 
Vistion’s Name. ADDRE SS. | OCCUPATION. 
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wig f ' 
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Seen them all? 


le f 
‘ Sey sight ; oY f, 


' 
CL bw Ae | mM Tit U2 | Let me see— 
b's or werd t re : ; | Egypt’s Hall, 
oan 2 piedey & eS i : ! dh EE. ate | Crystal P.— 
Pushed along AAA TAs th ZL Ll ) ares jf if ib A PINAL OLE | All age 
Ete the throng, ya F ? ete ag | Gordon Cumming, 
Rizht ———, i ff V4 : g DAS re f Is he } g 
ie si Pekan ee cae ae ded Sabie Stee nn a 


Seah gnt y ruse Go Route 
ie oO , ee Pots | 


FAC-SIMILE OF A PAGE OF THE VISITOR’S BOOK AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM DURING CHRISTMAS 
WEEK. 


“Gab!” basil the lodge, I call—* Gardens Zoolo- Microscopes, stereoscopes, sugar-seopes, horo- 


se 
Feeding tine—tions and leopards at prey— Bridges, selfhonging, with plenty of rope. 
Just a glance cursory—maids from the nursery, Off straight to Kahn's, with his show anatomical, 
Soldiers and bears—qnite an-trsa-ry play ! (Glad I had dined, ere I witness’d the sight,) 
Up to the Institute, styled Polytechnical— Skeletons sitting in attitudes comical, 
Lictures and models, and lectures by steam, Gentlemen out of their skins for the night, 
Preryting’ done at a "speed We may Pcciiect Hee ax glass bottles, and heads without throt- 
, t 
| Suing my Wiabits with fitness supreme). So many queer sights by the Doctor combined— | 
Divers ia shower‘ bells, fountains like flower bells, I fis fancy so odd is, for hits of folk’s bodies, 
Lae  eatxid and plenty of seope— T felt bound to give him a bit of my mind. 


. pase ; ; : .  Woodin—(Rum ! 

Seen St. Paul UN day (i121 UTESTIRT So 22 FIRS Sega) | a se aks 

] (Very his ') ’ it: a it ; i 7 S : i Bide Nal : _— ek rc 

Barry’s Halls : Gardens.—Yes, 
(Vrogress shy !) Enma S—, 

Abbey door— ' (Great success, 


Charge a bore, 
“'T'wopence more” 
Is the ery, 


Quite unique !) 


"Albert Smith 


| 
| 


Climbing ier MADAME TUSSAUD'S AS IT MIGHT BE. gat ay 
(Room pela vith Post-haste to Baker Street (rustic haymaker’s sear! = Robespierre, Pitt and Sir Bob, his Home to roll 

Warm and nice)== treat, Must prepare. 
Gordon C When the fat pigs are displayed there for Raglan, ge Pius, Sardinia’s King ; Christmas joy 
Cool as he show !)— But I noticed the worst are not always the first Over—Hoy! 
Crystal P., My course is directed to Madame’s collected Of offenders which in the dark chamber they Cab, my boy, 


‘older twice Prize ladies and gentlemen all in a row,— fling. Euston Square 
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THE QUEEN’S STATE BED-CHAMBER AT ®@T. CLOUD, 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 

At the commencement of the present war, great expectations were en- 
tertained that if hostilities were entered into with the Caucasian territory, 
a formidable blow might be inflicted on the Russian power in Asia, whieh 
would be attended with more or less advantage to the Allies. We, how- 
d ourselves with instigating the destruction of a few Russran 
ren the Cireassians were eager to unite wilh us against the 
d accepted 


ever, coutent 
forts; and w 
common enemy, we were lukewarm, and rather repelled than 
their advances, More recently, since the war in Asia has seeurei a larger 
share of public attention, we have been as anxious as we were before in- 
different with reference to an alliance with the tribes of the Cancasus ; 
and Mr, Longworth was despatched by the English Government to see 
whether it were now possible to excite the kaown animosity of the Cir- 
cassians against their Russian enemies. His mission, we regret to say, 
has proved a failure. Many of the tribes are desirous of preserving their 
present friendly relations with the Russians, and others are suspicious of 
our proffered aid. The Asiatic campaign, therefore, will have to be en- 
rel upon without the assistance of these warlike and hardy moun- 
taineers. : : 

The group of Circassians represented in our engraving was sketched at 
Anapa just after the abandonment of the forts, by the Russians, in the 
month of June last. The mounted chief, on being informed that the por- 
trait for which he was then standing would be disseminated through the 
length and breadth of England and her numerous dependencies, displayed 
a grea’ anxiety to be depicted under the most favourable circumstances, 
His wish was no doubt gratified; and perchance, one of these days, a copy 
of the “Illustrated Times,” containing this representation of his noble 
physiognomy, will be carried ashore by some naval officer cruising off the 
Circassian coast, and eventually find its way into his possession, 

A writer, who accompanied the Duke of New ca tle in a recent tour 
through a portion of the ‘Trans-Caucasian provinces, gives us the following 
as the result of information he picked up on the ae He says :—* On 
reaching the eastern frontier of the country of the Ubooch, we heard that 
acouncil was to be held, for the purpose of discussin the proposal of 
Omar Pacha to raise 500 irregular horsemen from among the men of 
Ubooch. In the opinion of our guides this was likely to be most favour. | 
ably received, but how far Omar Pacha will profit by the result is very 
questionable. Upon the north of the Caucasus and upon the banks of the 
Kuban the Cireassians would be valuable as guerilla troops, but it is onl 
necessary to travel a little into their country, and become acquainted with 
the constitution of society in it, to perceive that these tribes can never be- 
come practically useful for aggressive purposes. ‘There is no. military | 
organisation by which they can be kept together, no single authority whose | 
will is supreme, or federal government to direct their proceedings ; every 
man does as it seems unto him best; he fights as long as it is profitable or 
exciting, and then returns to his village without consulting any of his com- 
panions. We found, as we approached the coast, that we were among a 
people speaking a different language, and who entertained friendly feelings 
towards the Russians. They regret the departure of the Russians from | 
the neighbouring forts, because they always furnished a profitable market | 
for their produce to the lower classes, while every man of influence re- 
ceived a yearly salary, at the rate of about seven dollars a month, to 
secure his allegiance. It is to be hoped that one’of the consequences of 
the allied eivil and military operations in this direction will be to open up | 
the resources of the whole eastern shore of the Black Sea, and more par- | 
ticularly of Circassia, The inhabitants are ready and willing to trade, 
and, although at present they could only export raw produee, in the shape 
of boxwood, honey, wax, and grain, there is no reason why excellent wine 
should not be manufactured and the mineral resources of the country 
developed.” 


THE QUEEN'S STATE BEDCHAMBER AT ST. CLOUD. 
ON passing in review the more important incidents of the year described 
and illustrated in our present volume, we are reminded of an illustration 
which was prepared by us some months since, but the publication of 
which has been delayed through one cireumstance or another, We allude 
to the State bedchamber, fitted up for Queen Victoria in the palace of 
St. Cloud at the time of her visit to Paris. ‘l'o the series of illustrations 
we gave of this important historical event, the present engraving forms 
a necessary pendant. Our readers are aware that the entire suite of 
apartments prepared for the Queen during her visit were fitted up with a 
taste and magnificence rarely if ever equalled. Te walls and ceiling of the 
bedchamber were of white and gold—the elaborate ornamental carvir 
of the aparment in every instance gilt and burnished. The bedstead was 
also white and gold, most elegantly carved, and with curtains of silver 
green silk damask, lined with brilliant rose colour satin. The 
graceful carvings at the foot comprised the royal arms of Eng- 
land with the usual supporters—all im burnished gold. At the head 
of the bedstead the cypher V. R. was surrounded with a wreath of 
flowers. The numerous couches and chairs interspersed about 
the mifwere covered with rich silk damask, ea sw//e. Elegant vases, 
clocks, statuettes, and other objects of bijouteri¢, to many of which an in- 
teresting history appertained connected with the career of ‘he unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, were ranged on the mantel-pieces, and on pedestals about 
the apartment, ‘There was one mark of delicate attention on the part of | 
the Emperor, which the Queen could not fail to appreciate, His wish ap- 
pears to have been, that her Majesty among all this parade of splendour, 
should still find the means of indulging in every little habit to which she 
had been aceustomed in her own palaces. lor instance, her Majesty, be- | 
fore retirmg to rest, is accustomed to read for about half an hour from 
some favourite author. She invariably sits in a low-backed chair, and 
places her arm supporting her book on a table by her side. An exact re- 
production of the chair and table were prepared by command of the Empe- 
ror, and an upholsterer made an especial visit to Windsor Castle, for the | 
purpose of carrying out this delightful surprise. 


Preasant Girmpses or THE *‘Eprynurcn Revrnw” Crrcis.—t | 
have let my house at Thames Ditton very well, and sold the gentleman my 
wine and pokey. L attribute my success in these matters to having read 
half a volume of Adam Smith early in the summer, and to hints that have 
dropped from Horner, in his playful moods, upon the subject of sale and 
barter. Horneris a very happy man; hisworth and talents areacknowledged 
by the world at a more early period than those of any independent and 
upright man Tever remember. He verifies an_ observation I have often 
made, that the world do not dislike originality, liberality, and independence 
so much as the insulting arrogance with which they are almost always 
accompanied. Now, Horner pleases the best judges, ind does not offend 
the worst. I say nothing of the great and miserable loss we have all sustained, 
ile will s live in our recollection ; and it will be useful to us all, in 
the great oecasions of life, to reflect how Horner would act and think in 
them, if God had prolonged his life.——Sydney Smith's Letters, 

Tue New Crap Macazrne.—There lies before us a very cleverly 


written 1s of a new monthly periodical fer the new year, entitle: 
«The. , a cheap Magazine of Fiction, Belles tires, News, an 
Comedy.” Judging from the somine made, and the contributors an- 
now the te ic may reasonably expect great thin: If these ave ful- 
filled, the “ Idler” cannot fail to meet with success. We give the following 
extract the pros is as an indication, both of the position it aspires 


to occupy, and the spirit in which it means to maintain it:—* {t seems to 
a peg of ‘The Idler’ that all our popular literature has been 

too timid of late. The satirical element has been strangely idle, and with 
results. The reappearance of old Christopher North’s * Noetes’ 
led with a groan. Every form of quack considers himself 
safe, and respectable even become a kind of virtue, ‘The spirit 
of Ari id Horace, of Juvenal and Swift, of Martial and Field- 
ing, lies . We make no unseemly boasts—they would ill become 
lovers of names—but the time has come to treat the old cor- 
ruptions of the world with the old weapons, and to prepare for the enemies 
of truth and justice 4 rod pickled in classic brine, No man will depreciate 
either the utility or the dignity of comedy, or doubt that it is quite com- 
prill with proper seriousness and reverence, who remembers that St. Paul 
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THE LOUNGER Al THE CLUBS. 
Wuen the immortal Mr. Scrooze, in the“ Christmas Carol,” declared that 
nily howled at by his boisterous, 


© Christmas was a liumbuy,” he was ins 


im) ulsive nephew, and by the hundred thousand readers ofthe work, Aud 
yet, upon due consideration, and looking the eet calmly in the face, 
withont romance and conventionalisin, Lam afrad Mr. Scrooge was mght. 


Our entire behaviour at what we persist in calling this * festive season of the 
year” is a species of moral self-swindling, based ou hiunbuz and conven. 
tional memories. We go about wishing each other “merry Christmas,” 
and grin, and wag our heads as though ina bigh state of beatitude, being all 
the time perfectlyfaware that there is no particular merrivientinstore for any 
ofus ; that the usual accessories and disappointwents will come upon’us, and 
that we are merely going through a certain prescribed formula, the very 
essence of routine. t 


Of late years the weather has objected to being a party 
to this deception, and is never cold and Christmassy, on the contrary, don- 
ning that murky, greasy,clammy garment which properly belongs to him in 
November. ‘There is the thought of the coming bills, the knowledge of the 
advent of the doctor, inseparable with the notion of children and ininee-pies, 
the conviction that the poor are suffering and expectant, the certainty that 
another year of our lives is over, and that we have not made a proper 
twelvemonths’ progress either in spiritual or worldly matters. Vis is an 
unpleasant, carping, selfish view of the question, I admit, and yet it is the 
true one. Iam laughed at, [ hear, for my plain spooning: or writing, as 
shown in my articles, and yet I am not shamed of it. LT could cover you 
folios of cant, but what would it be worth if it were not written in an 
earnest believing spirit 2 Some people possess this spirit, even now, and 
most grateful should they be for it. Dickens, for instance, how he be- 
lieves in Christmas, and writes of it so wonderfully that, reading him, I 


am almost forced to feel as I did years ago, a id to give the season much | 


more credit than it really deserves. 
Owing to yon, Sir, I eve this year been yery nearly led back into my 


old belief in holly and snow and kindheartedness, and special benevolent | 


feelings, and all things which do of come at Christmas any more than at 
any other time of the year, I say, owing to you, but I mean owing 
to your Christmas number, which was most excellent, The engravings 
speak for themselves, any one can discriminate between a scene 
or subject beautifully drawn and well engraved, and a worn- 


ont, used-up set of blocks, which, having done their duty seven or | 


eight years ago in another newspaper, were this Christmas reehaujfés, and 
stuck into the——There! never mind! I was very nearly informing the 
world of the existence of a miserable sheet, known only to a few news- 


vending serfs, who are compelled by want, and an expectation of a comnnis- | 


sion, to light their fires with its weekly issue! But it is not of the en- 
gravings, it is of the literary matter of your Christmas number that I wish 
to speak ; and [affirm that no such really good matter, at such a price, 
has ever been given to the public. 
writers, as [ see that one and all have gone in to glorify Christmas and its 


contingencies, but I must allow that the style in which all the subjects are | 


. 


treated, is first-rate. It beats the “ Holly-tree Inn” all to fits. Why, 
Sir, there are some verses of Mr. Robert Brough’s about Christmas Day 
passed by an Hospital Nurse at Scutari, lines which are iu themselves suf- 
ficient to stamp the excellence of the publication, and to secure the fame 
of that young man ! 
(not Bounding, but Burlesque writing), and though well aware of his 
power for versification, I had no idea that he possessed such feeling and 
true poctic ris. The other Brother's story, * Mr. Crumpleside’s Pig,” is 
excellent ; so is the “ Christmas at Sea,” so ave the prosingsabout “Christmas 
in the Olden Time,” by that old gentleman, Mr. Edmund Yates, who appears 


to have given you the result of a long life’s reading and experience; so | 
| is the description of festiviiy among the lower orders; and as for “ Chirist- | 
mas in the Camp,” they swear at the “Rag” that it must have been | 


written by young De Boots, who was always supposed to have a hankering 
after literature. 

The new treaty between the Swedish Government and the Western 
Powers has put Russia, to speak metaphorically, “into a hole.” She, 
Rassia, having shown signs of activity on her north-western frontier, the 
Swedes and Norwevians became alarmed, and jonped readily at the eom- 
pact offered by Geueral Canrobert, whieh provides that the above-nuned 


northern powers shall make no concession to Russia; and that if Russia | 


should assume the ve, and attempt to wrest terrilory from either of 
them, the troops and navies of Enuland and France shall be sent to their 
assistance. ‘The signing of the treaty will be peculiarly unpleasi: 
Russia just now, and wall check that tumultuous joy which is beginuing to 


be felt on the taking of Kars, which is a blow to us, though, from all we | 


hear, General Mouravieil has behaved admirably, and dispensed with the 

ceremony of all the English prisoners marching past him without arms. 
There is a good story running the round of I'rench literary and artistic 

cireles, concerning a M. Jallabert, editor of the “'TheAtre,” a Paris news- 


piper—as its name imports, devoted to dramatic news and criticism, At | 


the Vaudeville, a new piece was announced for a certain night, and Jalla- 


| bert, who had obtained beforehand all the necessary information relative 


to the plot, &c., did not go to the theatre, but sat calmly at home and wrote 
a ferocious crifigue ou the piece, being more especinily hard upon a 
Madlle, Dupuis, whom he compared to a Nureiburg doll. Owing to the 
illness of one of the principals, the piece was not produced, and Maile. 
Dupuis brought an action for libel against the wretched M, Jallabert, who 
was condemned in a fine of 500 franes, with 2,000 franes damages! A high 
price to pay for the indulgence of a little spleen. Lf such a law were in- 
troduced into England, I don’t think it would be long before Mr. Jerrold 
found himself the defendant in an action, with Mr. Charles Kean as 
plaintiif. 


The deputies elected by the different parishes aud vestries to constitute | 


the Metropolitan Board of Works, have, of course, missed a fine opportu- 
nity for complimenting one of the best men of the day, Mr. Roebuck, and not 


merely verbally complimenting him, but giving a substantial proof of their | 
approbation, by appointing him their chairman, with a salary of £1,500 a | 


Od The election fell upon a Mr, Thwaites, one of those parochial 
arkes and Sheridans whose eloqnence finds its way beyond the board- 
room, by the aid of the columns of the “ Observer,” but, L believe, a clear- 
headed, practical man. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Nor wishing to meet the fate of M. Jallabert, above alluded to, and 
being always particular to give you my own imprcssions, | must reserve 
my notice of the pantomimes until next week; for, to tell truth, though 1 
rail against Christmas, I have heen keeping up its festivities, and going to 
private parties, instead of attending to my duty to you. 

The“ Exhibitions,” strictly speaking, seem to be more on the alert than 
ever, this year. Foremost among them stands the Panopticon, with its 
luminous fountain, its new diving apparstus, its subaqueous light, its 
musical performances, and, above all, its new dioramic entertainments, re- 
presenting the staries of “ Whittington” and “ Puss in Boots,” very nicely 
punted, and with a eapitally written smart ranning accompaniment by Mr. 

icester Buckingham. 

Then Messrs, Grieve and Telbin have got two new views, one “Sebas- 
topol after the bombardment,” and the other the “ Portress of Kinburn,” 
both from sketches made by oflicers on the spot, And Mr. Stocqueler 


rattles away and is as jocose and familiar as ever, ay, and as well informed | 


too, which is the best part about it. 
Nor has that mighty hunter, Mr. Gordon Cumming, been idle, but for 
the Christmas holidays has added to his collection two new pictures, one 


representing his “‘l'roop of sixteen horses attacked by five lions, and two | 


favourite steeds killed”; the other, “ A view of the River Limpopo, with 
a large herd of hippopotami in the foreground”; both excellently painted 
by Mr. Harrison Weir and Mr. Leitch respectively. 


Mepicat Reronm.—A deputation from the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association waited on Sir G. Grey at the Home Office last week, in order to 
ascertain the views of her Majesty’s Government respecting the introduction of 


a bill oo ea Saring the net ee of Parliament. Sir George pro- 
mised individual support, but he would not pledge the Gov 
_ to give up any particular day for Re diseussion. _ ar 


Ido not hold the same views as the | 


1 had only known him as one of a band of brothers | 
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ANSWERS TO PICTORIAL ENIGMAS. ETC. 


IN OVR CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


KNOTS Pace 487 
1. The four points. 

2. He was brought ap before a beak. 

3. Because his co upanton 1s ubout to pitel him 
ie’s May-yog, 

nd battery. 

lise one ts sage and time, 
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AND QUEERIES 


over. 


Because 
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6. Bees 
J. Halbert Sonth. 
drop it.) 

‘8. A Boess-Arabian monareh, deeide liy. 
9. Beeanse he’s a Colt’s revolver, 

10. Because he takes a tumbler himse 
11. Because he deals in turnips aud ¢ 
12. Because he would be pan-to-mimic, 
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ANSWren TO “A CHARADE FOR A RECENT ANNIVERSANY,” 
Alma-nack. 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL (PAGE 458). 

The secret of admission to this maze is simply by pursuing a sfyu) 4, 
Sorward course —nevar turning to the lett or the right. By following t)i, 
plan, the road will be found to traverse vignettes representing ; 

The landing at the Old Fort ; 

The battle of ihe Alma; 

The charge at Balaclava ; 

The battle of Inkermann (represented by Cathcart’s grave) ; 

The sufferings of the British army in the disastrous winter of 18545 

The resignation of Canrobert; J 

The capture of the Mamelon ; 

The operations in the Sea of Azof; 

The French repulse at the Malakhoff; 

The battle of the Tehernaya, &c., Xc. ; 

The whole leading up to the flight of the Russian garrisou to the north 
side, the explosion of the magazines, and final occupation of the citadel 

by the Western Allies. 
| ae 
ANSWER TO PICTORIAL REBUS IN NO, 27. 


“ When the wine is in the wit is out.” 
[When the; Win B; Ps ian; the wit is out. 


TRIAL OF DAVIDSON AND GORDON, THE CITY MERCHANTS. 

Art the Central Criminal Court last week, Mitchell Davidson, aed 41, 
and Cosmo William Gordon, aged 34, merchants, were charged with hwy 
ing, after being adjudged bankrupts, embezzled and secreted property ; 
| the value of £10, to wit, three £500 bank notes, with intent to Gelraud 
their creditors, A second count charged £2,600 moneys embezzled with 
like intent. 

The solicitor for Gordon’s defence said, that on the 17th of June he re- 
ceived money from the prisoner. He received in all £1,700, and he psid 
the ussignees £1,200, aiter he received notification of the adjudication in 
bankruptcy. He never saw the bankrupts after the 17th June, till their 
return from the Continent. 

A clerk in the Union Bank of London, said that on the same day the 
above-mentioned acceptance for £2,000 odd was cashed at that bank,” Ile 
could not say who presented it, It was an open check. 

It appeared that some of these notes were received from the Continent. 
It was also proved that, on the 17th of June, the prisoners were seen in the 
steamer from Dover to Ostend. 

Bull, of the City police, said that in December, 1851, he went to Neuf- 
chatel, where he saw Gordon. He then went to Malta, where he found 
hoth prisoners in custody. He embarked with :hem in the same vessel for 
England, and he took them into custody at Southampton. They were 
aware tiat he was following them, but they said they would not strugyle 
with him any more, and they gave themselves up voluntarily, 

Mr. W. Oiliff, supervisor of Excise, said that when the prisoners lett, 
£7,400 was due by them for the West Ham Distillery duties. On the day 
when the spirits were removed he received cheeks, signed by Gordon, for 
the money. They were never paid. 

Mr. Baron Alderson said he did not see any evidence to prove the fact 
of emberxiement. All that was shown was, that the prisoners went 
| abroad, and that the notes were sent to this country from some foreign 
| parts, where the prisoners were supposed to have been, but there was no 
positive evidence even of that fact. 

In this decision Mr, Justice Coleridge concurred, and a verdict of not 
guilty was then given on this connt. 

On another day the prisoners were indic‘ed for having, within three 
months of their bankruptcy obtained gecus on credit, with intent to de- 
fraud. The adjudication in bankruptcy, having been proved, a clerk to Mr. 
| Bedoe, of Huggin Lane, proved having received an order trom Gordon for 
drapery goods, from Messrs. M’ Millars, of Glasgow, on the 25th of May, 
1854. 

Mr. Peter Ewart, of Ogilvie, Gilanders, and Co., Glasgow, said that on the 
12th of June, 1854, he saw Gordon for the first time, at Windle Cole’s 
ollice, and Gordon asked him if they would take a consignment to Calcutta. 
Witness said he would, and having looked at the above and some other 
goods, he advanced £1,500 on them. He has agents in India. _1t turned 
out that they advanced more on the goods than the goods would bear. 

Charles Walker gs clerk to the prisoners) said: He did not see 
the prisoners from the middle of June, 1854, until they were brought back 
to England in the custody of the police. They failed for £500,000. David- 
son took no active part in the business, At the time of their bankruptey 
they were lurge holders of sugar (15,000 tons), which, if sold at the recent 
high prices, would have paid in full all their increased debts. The advances 
made on them were within 5 per cent. of their value. From September, 
1858, to January, 1854, £870,000 had passed in the banker’s book. When 
they left, their banker’s balance was £1,000 against them. 

Evidence was then given that the defendants obtained £800 worth of 
goods from Messrs. Pickford and Johnson, £2,000 worth having been 
ordered, but only the £300 were sent, the remainder having been stopped at 
the carriers’, suspicions haying arisen. From Messrs. Alexander £5,500 
worth of goods were obtained. There was nothing irregular in the trans- 
| action; they fulfilled their agreement to pay part cash and part bills. In 
; all, £2,800 were paid out of the accounts, 

Mr. Haufman said that, on the L5thof April, 1854, he advanced £1,200 
to the prisoners, on 37 cases of ‘Turkey red goods. He held six spelter 
warrants for £3,600, but discovered that there was no spelter. 

Mr. Samuel Hesse, of Manchester, sent £1,400 worth of goods to the 
prisoners shortly before their bankruptcy, £2,000 worth having been or- 
dered. On the 17th of June, Mr. Hesse first saw Gordon in Mincing Lane, 
who told him to come at three. He did so, and saw Davidson, who told 
him to come in half an hour, when his partner would be in. He did so, 
a were gone, and he never saw them again till he saw them in 
custody. 

Other similiar charges were gone into, being, 1n all, six eases of goods 0 
obtained. 

Mr. M. Chambers, addressing the jury for Gordon, said that, in an es- 
tablishment where £875,000 passed through the hands of the partners in 
a single year, it would be monstrous to commit them for having obtained, 
_ during twelve weeks, goods to the amount of £5,000, If, under sueh cir- 

cumstances, a trader could be convicted of fraud, it would not only de- 
stroy large establishments, but every retail trader might be pounced upon 
at any moment when he got into difficulties. ‘The defendants were merely 
unfortunate in their speculations, but there was nothing to show that what 
they had done was not in the strict course of honourable dealing. 

Mr, Justice Coleridge then summed up, and after some time spent in 
deliberation, the jury returned a verdict of Guilty against both defendants. 
The full sentence of the law was then passed upon the prisoners—viz., that 

| they be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for two years. 
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POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


A Nice Lor.—Tom Hilleard, a pugilist, who has been for 
mein traning to fight a pitehed battle, Cubitt Barry, a 
sted thief and housebreaker, and Thomas Berrymore, 
vp rson well known te the polee, were finally examined at 
Fambeth Police-court, on Satarcay last on a charge of steal- 
wo large coppers, the property of Mr. Hall) The pri- 
snes for some months past are supposed to have committed 
vaber of robberics m the parishes of Camberwell and 
on, particularly py unoccupied houses, from which 
ied away the coppers, lead pipes, gas, and other 
ntungs The police called a number of witnesses who had 
sen them important information relative to the prisoners 
different robberies; but neerly the whole of them 
don their oath what they had previously said, though 
contrary was sworn to by the oticers, and the Magis- 
reate threatened to commit two or three of the witnesses 
tor perpury 

The Magistrate remarked that it would be useless with 
such witnesses to send the case before a jury, and he should, 
therefore, deal with it summarily, and send the prisoners for 
three months each to the How 1 Correction. 

CHAKGE OF INFANTICIDE herine O'Brien, a poor 
rable-looking female, ab ut ars of age, was brought 

fove the Southwark Police C . on Monday, charged 
with eansing the death ef ber infant child, 9 months old, by 
exposing it to the weather, and neglecting to give it proper 
sustenance, 

A poli e-constable stated that he was on duty about three 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon, in Charlotte Street, Black- 
fnar’s Road, when be was called in at Dr. Adcock’s to take 
the prisoner into custody. She was in a very deplorable 
state, and had with her a dead infant. Constable took them 
both to the workhouse, where the prisoner had some warm 
clothing given to her, and afterwards conveyed her to the 


» 


1 


they ca 


st 


Police Station, and charged ber with causing the death of her 
child) She told Constable that she had been out all night, 


exposed to the weather, and that she was making her way 
from Westminster to St. George’s Workhouse. The child was 
not dead when on Westminster Bri but believing that it 
was dying when she got into Charlotte Street, she called on 
Dr. Adcock, who treated her with great kindness and 
humanity. 

Dr, Adcock said the prisoner came to him, and wished 
him to look at her child, which she held huddled up in ber 
ums, She said that it was alive, but he found it was dead 
aud quite cold, He asked her how it happened, when she 
told him that she and it had been exposed to the weather all 
sSaiurday night and Sunday morning ; that she had not ap- 
plied for rehef at any orkhouse tor more than a week, and 
she had sold almost all their clothing to purchase sus- 
tenance. Dr. Adeock percevived that she was in a deplorable 
tate with mud and filth, and he gave her some warm meat, 
se. while he sent his servant for the constable, who came 
wd took her to the workhouse. Dr, Adeock was of opinion 
that death was caused by exposure fo the weather, aud not 
having proper sustenance. 

The beadle of Christchurch, said, the dead body was in the 
workhouse, and he had seen the Coroner, who told him he 
should hold an inquest on ‘Thursday or Friday. 

The Magistrate said, that as Dr. Adcock expressed his 
opinion that death was cansed by exposure and negleet, he 
should remand her for a weeh, so that in the meantime the 
inquest might be held. 


Picrenr SivALING.—A young man having the appear- 
ance of a bricklayer, Who gave the name of ‘Thomas ii 
mun, but refused to give any address, was placed before the 
Hammersmith Police-court.on Monday, charged with break- 
ing into the house of Mr. ‘Thompson. ntleman residing 
at Clifton Lodge, Notting-Inll, and stealing five pictur 
other articles, also with stabbing Sanmel Kentfield, a wateh- 
wan, with intent to do him some grievous bodily harm. 

The toll wing juedical certificate was handed to his wor- 
ship:— 

Samucl Kentfield has reecived a dangerous wound of 

He is at pretent progressing fa\ourably, but the 

inmate result at this time is uncerte!n.—John Coghlan, 
surgeon, Clarendon Road.” 

Mr. ihomsou deposed that his house was under repair, and 
he was not now residing there. Kentficld was employed to 
About nine 


1 1 
w neck 


Sunday Kentfield not being very well, came to him and asked | 


it Le would look round the premises for jim during the night, | 


as he did not intend to sleep there. Witness consented, and 
he returned to the house with him for him to show witness | 
the place. Kentticld went to the frou: door, and found that | 
it was not as he had left it. Witness went round to the 
back of the premises, and found the windows of the billiard- | 
room open. He climbed through, and upon going into the 
hall, he discovered the prisoner concealed behind the door, | 
with two window-blinds under bh m. Witness opened | 
the street door aud admitted Kentticld. The prisoner was 
without his shoes, which withess aiterwards found down 
stairs. The house was in complete confusion, The pictures 
were close to the door, rowdy to be removed. They then 
took the prisoner to Mr. Sims, who had the re g¢ of the 
house, and afterwards to the station. On the y to the 
last-mentioned place, the prisoner became very violent, and 
both witness und Keutfield had to struggle with him to pre- 
vent him from escaping. ‘Lhe prisoner tol! witness that if 
hie did not release ine fold he would stab him. The prisover | 
then drew out of his right hand pocket, a cheese-knife be- 
longing to Mr. Thomson, succeeded in releasing himself from 
witness's grasp, made a plunge at Kentfield with the knife, 
and stabbed him in the neck. The prisoner rau off, but was 
soon stopped hy a coustable. Keni field was taken Lome, and 
Was attended by a medical gentleman. Witness saw Kent- 
‘field in bed that morning, and he was unable to get up from 
the state of the wound 

A Police constable snid he heard cries of murder, and then 
saw the prisoner running without his shoes. Witness 


stopped him, and in doing so the prisoner, who had che 
kuue in his hand, cut him across the finger. The psisoner 
tuid him he had just come from Cork, but he believed it was 
hot ue, 


Iv re Srraan, Par, AND Barrs.—A special sit- 
‘ing took place a few days ago, at the Court of Bank- 
Tuptey, appointed to hear arguments on the question of 
4 proposed division of the assets of the two estates, 
The bankrupts, in addition to their banking business in 
the Strand, had carried on the business of navy ayents, 
under the firm of Halford and Co., in Norfolk Street. 
\t an early stage of the proceedings it became hnown 
that the latter eoncern, taken apart from the banking 
concern, was solvent, or nearly sc; and at the last sitting 
the question was raised by Mr. Bagley, on behalf of 
Captain W. A. erringhamw, a creditor of Halford and 
Co., whether the assets of that firm ought not to be kept 
separate and distributed exclusively among the creditors 
ofthat house. Evidence has sinee been taken as to the 
iuode of conducting the two businesses, and the matter 
how cane on for argument. Mr. Commissioner Evans, 
in giving his decision in the case, said, “ He had looked 
Carefully over all. the authorities which had been cited, 
‘nd found that they all, without one exception, referred 
to cases where the partners in the different firms were 
not the same. Under all these circumstances, it ap- 
peared to him that there must be a joint account, and 
that all the creditors must come in under it.” 


eflers | 


| MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue dealings in all national stacks have increased this 
week, and prices have shown a tendency to ads ane t) 
has been rather an active demand for money, with d 
minished supply in the market. In the rates’ of discount, 
however, we have no change to notice—the lowest euotaty “ 
in Lombard strect for 60 days paper being 52 per cent 

The stock ef bullion inthe Bonk of England is declining 
owing to several large parcels of gold having recently been 
taken for the continent, evidently for the purpose of neet- 

e new Russian Loan of €8.000.000. Here, it is repu- 
diated, and the comnuttee of the Stock Exchange has issued 
a notice to the effect that no quetations of the loan in ques- 
tion will be permitted even on the restoration of peace. The 
last paeket from New York brought over 500,000 dollars 

Some discussion has reeently taken place in reference to 
the sum of £2,500,000 of the Turkish low being still in the 
Bank of Englond: but we may observe that the whole of 
that amount will be laid out here in the purchase ms 
Ke., for the use of the Ottoman Government ; consequently, 
we shall not have to ship the above heavy suming. 


The 3 per cent. consuls have been dotie at S85 ¢ to S83 7; 
the reduced S83}; and the new per cents, SOL to sgt 
Bank Stock, 206; Exchequer Bills to 7s. discount; Ex 


chequer Bonds, 974 § ¥. 

Phe foreign inarket has been devoid of animation. Price s, 
however, have continued tolerably firm. Brazillian 5 per 
cents. have realised 99} to 100; Granada 14 per cents., 192 ; 
Mexican 3 per cents., 19} }; Spanish new deterred, 213; 
ditto passive, 7$; Turkish 6 per cents. 833; ditto new scrip, 
8} discount; Venezuela 1} per cents. 11? 

There has been less activity in the deulings in Joint-stock 
bank shares. London have’ realised Ah; City, 66; London 
Joint-stock, 344; New South Wales, 40; Royil British, 51; 
Union of London, 304. We have no transactions to notice 
In mining shares; whilst all miscellaneous securities have 
been very dull. Australian Agricultural have realised 284 ; 
Canada Company’s bonds, 149; ditto Government 6 per 
cents., 110}, Crystal Palace, 2}; Pearl River land and 
2); South Australian land, 37; Van Dieman's 


Lant , 16. 

Nearly el! rnilway shares have been dull, and, in some in- 
stances, prices have been a trifle easier. Chesier and Hony- 
head, 104; Uastern Counties, $?; East Lancashire, 69; Great 


N 


rthern 


ss: ditte, new stock, 71; Great Western, 52}; 
Lauieashivr nd Yorkshire, 77; London aad Br on, Dt}; 
London and North-Western, 94; London and Sou! h-West: rn, 


bo, Manchester, Shetticld, and Lincolnshire, 23}; Midland, 
Norfol }; North Eastern —Berwick, 67}; ditto, York, 
#1}; North Statlordshire, 9}; Scottish Central, 101}; Shrop- 
slire Union, 434; South Eastern, 57; Vale of Neath, 19}; 
Great Wostern of Canada, 244; Sumbre and Meuse, §§. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Conn Excnance.—Very moderate supplies of English 
| wheat have appeared on sale tins week, coastwise and by 
| land carriage. The demand, however, for all kinds has been 
exccedingly inactive. A few picked samples have changed 
hands at full prievs; but in other deseriptions, scarcely any 
business has been done on nominal terms. Foreign wheats 
have moved off heavily, at last week's currency. Floating 
cargoes have commanded very little attention. bine malting 
barley has sold at fall quotations: but other kinds huve con. 
tinued very dull, No change has taken place in the value of 
malt. Oats have moved off slowly, at about previous rates 
Beans have ruled heavy, and prices have given way quite 2s. 
per quart Peas and flour have sold slowly, on former 
terms. 
| Enetise Currency.—Essex and Kent White Wheat, 61s. 

to 90s , ditto, Red, 5 ; Malting Barley, 35s. to 41s. 
Distilling ditto, 368. rmiding ditto, 54s. to SY»; 
Malt, 618. to 828.3; RK Feed Oats, 27. to 298 ; 
ito ditto, 28s. to to 438.; Pigco 
43s. to 548. White Peas, 4s ww Maple, 40s. to 45s. ; 
iray, 41s. to 44s. per quarter; uemade Flour, 738. to 
Town Households, 638. to 65s.; Norfolk aud Suifoik, 
to 57s. per 28Ulbs. 

Carriy.-—Lhe supplies of beasts on sale have been very 
limited. Nevertheless, the demand for all ki has becu 
heavy, at drooping prices. In sheep, eulves, and pigs — 
which have come siowly to hand—seuveely any business has 
transacted, and the quotations have ruled nominal. 
3s. dl. to 48. 10d. ; muiten, os. td. to 5s.; veal, 3s 6d. 
k, 3s. LOd. to Ss, per sibs. to sink the offal. 

f AND LEADENITALL.—Large supplies of each 
at have found buyers, as tollows:—Beef, from 
3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d.; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s. Gd.; veal, 3s. 6d. 
to 43. 10d.; pork, 3s. 10d. to 5s. 2d. per & Ibs. by the carcass. 

Tea.—There has been a moderate inquiry for most kinds, at 
fully last week's quojations :—Congou, 9}d. to 28. 7d.; Ning 
Yong and Oolong, 10d. to 1s. 9d.; Souchong, 9d. to 2s. Sd. ; 
Flowery Pekoe, Is. 5d. to 3s. 6d, ; Caper, 1s. to 1s. 3d. ; Scented 
Caper, 1s. to 1s. 8d.; Orange Pekoe, Is. ld. tols.4d.; Scented 
Orange Pekoe, 1s. 9d. to 28. 9d.; Twankay, 8d. to 1s. 2d.; 
Hyson Skin, 7d. to 1s.; Hyson, Is. to 3s. 9d.; Young 

yson, 9d. to! +; Gunpowder, Is. 


k, 42 
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3s.; Imperial, Is. to 2 
ni, 1s. to 48. dd. per Ib. 

Suga nce our last report, all new qualities have met 
a dull sale, at from 16s. to Iss. per ewt., beneath the highest 
vont of the market, In refined goods, searecly any business 
1as been doing. 

Motasses.—This article is very dull, at from 24s. to 26s. 
perewt. The supply is still very limited. 

Correr.—Good ordinary native Ceylon has realised 51s. 
to 52s. per ewt. Plantation and othcr kinds have produced 
full quotations. 

Cocoa.—We have no sales to report in any kind; con- 
sequently, prices are nominal. 

Rick.—Fine white Bengal has sold slowly, at 17s. 6d. per 

ewt. In other kinds, scarcely any transactions have taken 
place. 
: Pruit.—New currants are still quoted at 65s. to 110s. per 
ewt. Valencia raisins are steady, at 763. to %s.; Turkey 
fies, 48s. to 80s,: new Sultanas, 67s. to 70s.; and museatels, 
65s. to 120s. per ewt. 

Provisions.—The best kinds of Butter are in fair request, 
at fully late rates, but interior parcels are almost nominal. 
There has been a fair sale for bacon, at full prices; but 
hams are offering on lower terns. 

Weor —Enghsh wool moves off steadily, at fully late rates. 
In foreign and colonial qualities, so little business is doing, 
that prices are almost nominal. 

Corron.—We have to report a dull market. Prices, how- 
ever, are supported. ; 

Hemp anp FLAX.—Baltic hemp has sold slowly, at from 
£43 to £43 10s. per ton for Petersburg clean. In flax, very 
little business is doing. 

Meraus.—Scoich pig iron has realised 75s., with a dull 
market. Hast India tin has been in demand at 130s. to 131s. 
for banca, and J2ss, for straits. Spelter has sold slowly, at 
; . 6d. on the spot. Lead and otiet metals support 
ast week's quotations, 

Spirits.—Rum is slow in sale, but not cheaper. Proof 
Leewards, 3s. to 88. 3d.; East India, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per gal- 


lon. There is a moderate inquiry for Brandy, on former 
terms. Geneva, 3s. to 3s. 10d. per gallon. Malt Spirit, 
1}s, 2d. 


Inp1GO.—We haye no change to notice in the value of any 

sind. 

lors.—All kinds move off slowly, yel we have no change 
to notice in the quotations. Mid. and Kast Kent pockets, 
70s. to 120s.; Weald of Kent, 65s. to 95s.; Sussex, 60s. to 
90s. per ewt. 

PoraTors.—Fair cargo supplies are on sale, and the de- 
mand is steady, at from 55s. to 115s. per ton. 

Ors.—Linsced oil has sold at 42s. per ewt., on the spot. 
Good to fine Palm has changed hands at 48s. to 493.; Cocoa 
nut is quoted at 47s. to 47s. 6d. Turpentine is dull. Eng. 
lish spirits, 34s. to 84s. 6d.; American, 35s. to 35s. 6d, per 
ewt. 

TatLow.—The demand is very inactive, and we have free 
sellers of P.Y.C. on the spot, at 65s. per ewt. Town tallow, 
Gis. 6d. net cash. Rough fat, 3s, 7d. per sibs. 

Coats.—Tantfield Moor, 17s, 3d.; Lambton, 22s. 6d.; Cas- 
sop, 20s. 6d.; Kelloe, 21s. 6d.; Heugh Hall, 20s. 6d. ; Whit- 
worth, 18s. 6d.; Tees, 228. per ton. 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 
Faipay, Decemprn 21. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—T. Tuomupsox, Sunder- 
land, bookseller 
BANARUPTS.—W. nh nN. Mark Lane, wine mer- 
I J. Jovek, Bromley, Kat, bake 1. Monuts, Murray 
Hoxton New hianulacturer—W, 


Marr 


Cu 
Sircet 


Town, st hut 

Wirttn and FLW. Kanu, Loag Acre, cardimakers—ID. 
Keiny, Arthur Street, Oxford) strect, and) Broad 
Street, Bloomsbury, builler—T. Mrywoop aud J. Wry- 
woop, Wood Street, Cheapside, and Melbourne, New 


south Wales, lace warehouscwen—D. Gakoner, Banbury, 
Oxfordshire, pump-mnaker—S. H. Ranroxp, Lewisham, 
livery-stable-keoper — J. HeGues, Shrewsbury, malster — 
W. ‘Thomas, i. dgend, Glauno r R. 
LONGFORD - and J. 
, York, boot- 
Salterhebble, <Yorkshire, oil- 
merchant—S. ANDREW, jun., Royton, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner—L. Hoksrans, Averington, Lancashire, tailor—J. 
MADEN, Bacup, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS Macponatp, Glas- 
gow, baker—J. Watson, Airdrie, grocer. 


L. G. F 


tmaker—T. W. Nicnonson, 


Tuespay, Decemper 25. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED—J. Danks, Great Bridge, 
Staffordshire, timber merchant 

BANKRUPES —G. Hasse, Railway Place, Fenchurch 
Street, merchant—J. Woovxorre, Leather Lane, Hol- 
horn, licensed victualler—J. TY. Murray, Lower James 
Street, Golden Square, anoforte maker—J. H. Wet- 
tone, Oxford Street, bookse -C. Suarp, Albion Road East, 
Stoke Newington, wholesale iropmonger—T. Hkywoop 
and J. Weywoop, Wood Strevt, Cheapside, and Mel- 
bourne, New South Wales, lace warchousemen—T. HL. Ry- 
LAND, Birmingham, «ood turner T.Spray, Lenton, Notting- 
ham, lace manufacturer—V. FARRELL, Salford, contractor— 
3. Newsome, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer 

JW. GkeGory, Halitay, geocer—J. Pattinson, Bishop 
Wearmouth, Durham, builder—J. Ricuanpson, jun,,Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland, brewer 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—H. Rerp, Ayr, account- 
ant and builder—W. Cavowrit, Coldstream, draper—D, 
Mactennan, Tnverness, solicitor—M. H. Hunt, Glasgow, 
Wholesale woollen wavehouseman. 


KecomMivran or Anick Gray.—Alice Gray was 
again brought up and re-examined at Wolverhampton, 
last week. ‘The prisoner looked quite pale, very different 
to her appearance on the last examination, when her 
checks were r She was first charged with perjury at 
the Quarter Sessions at Stafford, when the two boys, 
Kandall and erry, were convicted, who, she deposed, 
had robbed her. The evidence of the two witnesses 
who were examined at the time of her committal, was a re- 
petition of that previously given, the greater part showing 
that the boys were about two miles trom the town at the 
time of their alleged offence. In reply to the chairman 
of the magistrates, who inquired if she had any defence 
to make, sie sad, Mr. Bartlett, her attorney, had cau- 
tioned her against saying anything. “ L think you are 
very prosy ; that's all 1 have to say.” She was then 
fully committed for trial at the next assizes for the 
county of Stafford, nilar depositions were then taken 
in support of the accusation of false swearimg in that 
court when the boys were committed. At its close, she 
suid,“ If T wet off, you will eat your importunities, You 
are likely to make mistakes on my behalf. It is a great 
pity that you are soant to make these mistakes” A let- 
ter, stating that the Rev, Mr, Morris was not present on 
account of indispositiou, having been read, the prisoner 
remarked, “ l’erhaps he is ia love.” She afterwards said, 
© T wish he had never come tothe railway station ; that’s 
one thing.” Tler attorney asked the bench if they 
would accept the bail of some tradesmen, who, he 
thenght, would offer it tor his client; but he was not at 
liberty to say that they would. Ie could not mention 
the names of any genuemen who were willing to take 
upon themselves that responsibility, The magistrates 
refusing to accept bail, the prisoner was reinoved back to 
the county gaol at Stafford, commi'ted to take her trial 
at the assizes, on two separate charges of perrjury. 


tKETCHING from NATURE IN) WATER- 
iN COLOURS. Lessons, with a view to Sketching from 
Nature, given by an Artist who studied under two dis- 
tinguished members of the Water-Colour Society. ‘Terms— 
a course of Six Lessons for One Guinea. For further par- 
ticulars, apply at 180, Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, 
Pimlico. 


wr LING, BOOK-KEEPING, &ce.—Persons, 

of any age, however bad their writmg, may, in bight 
Lessons, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of 
penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one- 
third of the time usually requisite. Book-keeping as practised 
in the Government, banking, aud merchant oftices. Short-hand, 
&e. For terms, Xe., apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 4, 
Piccadilly (between tue Haymarket and Regent Cireus), re- 


moved from New Street, Covent Garden. “ A penceecel ce | 


tific, and really philosophic method.” — Colonial Review. 
“Under My, Smart, penmanship has been reduced to a 
science.””—Polytechnic Jouri 
of penmanship.”—Post M 
miracles in penmanship.” Era 
method of instruction "— Mayazine of Seieyee. “A vast im- 
provement upo any former system.’—London Jonrnal ot 
Commerce. Cautiou—No connection with persons teaching 
in the provinces. Mr, Wri. Smart's only establishment is 
5, Piccadilly, Regent Cireus 


DK. HASSALL, AUTHOK OF © FOOD AND ITS ADUL- 
TERATIONS,” ON DR. DE SJONGH’S 
IGHT BROWN 
J “TL have more than once 
vou : 
UN 


Light Brown Oil to 
OWN TO YOURS! 
to 
Bile. 


ree from all impurit 

So great is my confic 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 
Sold only in IMPERIAL Half Pint, 2s. Gd.; Pint, ds. Od.; 
and Quart, 9s. ; Sealed Buttles, with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and 
Signature, WITHOUT WITICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De 
Jongh’s sole Consignees; and by most respectable Chemists 
in Town and Country. 


MLE FOLLOWING is an EXTRACT from the 
Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the 
“Pharmacopmix” of the Koyal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published by Longman and Co, :— 
“It is no small defeet in this compilation (speaking of the 
* Pharmacopoeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what 
contains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal persons can- 
not bear aloes, except it be inthe form of COCKLE’S PLLLS, 
which chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and colocynth, 
which I think are formed into a sort of eompound extract, 
the acridity of which is obviated, | suspect, by an alkaline 
process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an 
aromatic tonic nature. [think no better and no worse of it 
for its being a patent medicine. L look at it as an article of 
commerce and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to 
say it is the best made pill in the kingdom; a muscular 
purge, a mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge combined, 
and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and corri- 
ent. That it does not commonly produce hemorrhoids 
like most aloetie pills, 1 attribute to its being thoroughly 
soluble, so that no undissolved particles adhere to the mu- 


zine. “ Calculated to work 


COD LIVER OTL. 


| cous membrane.” 


“A ready and clegant style | 


“A correct and approved | 
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THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
AND OTHERS. 

| OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 

» superior BARLEY-WATER in 15 minutes, has not 
only obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal 
Fonily but has become of general use to every class of the 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an 
eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for infants and in- 
valuls; much approved for making a delicous custard pud- 
ding, and excellent for thickening broths or soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, for more than 30 years 
have been held in constant and increasing public estimation 
as the purest farine of the ont, and as the beat and most 
veluable preparation for making a pure and delicious GRU EL, 
which torms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a 
popular recipe tor colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sie iber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an ex ood for infants and children. 

Prepared only by the patentees, Roninsox, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Hol- 
horn, Landon. 

sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
town and country, in packets of 6d. and 1s.; and family can- 
isters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each 


Koes. COUGH LOZENGES. — Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pumonary Maladies, effectually cured by these invalu- 
able Lozenges.—Prepared and sold in Boxes and Tins, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
Sold by all Druggists, &e. 
TO MORE GRAY HAIR.—THE COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless 
and scontless as pure water, is most easily applied, aud im- 


mediately imparts to the hair a natural and permanent 
brown or black without staining the skin, Sold by Unwin 
aul ALwEn't, 24, Piceadilly, London, in cases, 58. od, 7s. 6d., 


and 10s. Gd, forwarded on reecipt of Post-Oilice Orders. 


Papel ABBEY, and CASTLE, and TOWER— 
' from Reetory, Priory, V *, and Parsonage—from 
Manse and Grange—from: Pal d Parks, and Cottages 
and Halls, and homes of every class throughout the length 
und breadth of the land, Notes of approv al are from day to 
day received by Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, ex. 
pressing admiration of the style, quality, accurecy of fit, and 
comfort of the RES{LUENT BODICE and CORSALETTO 
DL MEDICH, which have become to thousands upon thou- 
sands not alone a luxury, but a necessity, alike in regard to 
health, elegance, and convenience ; fuller acknowledgments 
of satisfaction they could not desire, higher or more valu- 
able testimony they could not offer or receive. These notes 
of approval, their own evidence of veracity, are in volume 
open to the inspection of lady visitors. Enlarged Tllwetrated 
Prospectus, 32 pages, self-measurement papers, &c., to any 
ren ly free. All country orders sent carriage-paid or 
ost-free. 

: Mesdames MARION end MAITLAND, Patentees, 23s, 
Oxford Street (opposite the Marble Arch); and 54, Connaught 
Terrace, Ilyde Park. 


M' SICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Ludgate 

Street (opposite Everington’s), London.—WALES and 
MCULLOCH are direct importers’ of Nicole Frére’s cele- 
brated MUSICAL BOXES, playing with unrivalled brilliancy 
of tone, the best Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Masic. Large 
sizes, Four Airs, £4; Six, £6 6s.; Eight, 28; Twelve airs, 
£12 12s, Snutt-boxes, T'wo Tunes, 14s. 6d. and 18s.; Three, 
5Us.; Four Tunes, 40s. Catalogue of Tunes, &c., gratis, and 
post-free on application. 


ELEGANT L[LLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Price 78, 6d post free. 
REASURES in NEEDLEWORK, 
WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN, 
“We cordially recommend this volume.”—Morning Post. 
“Sullicient to captivate any lady's heart.’”—Bristol Mer- 
cury. 


By Mrs. 


London: Warp & Lock, 15s, Fleet Street. 


“Should be in Every Hom s price 2s. 6d., 

MIE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. ~The best 
Book for MATRON, MAID, or EMIGRANT, 
London: Wakp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Just out, uniformly bound with preceding volumes, price 
2s. 6d. Frontispiece engraved by Dalziel, 
MHE FAMILY FRIEND. 

“Tt is the very thing we want after the curtains are 
drawn and the candles are lit, for a long pleasant evening.” 
—Bradford Observer. 

“A very welcome visitor to the family hearth, fitted to in- 
terest tue children, assist ihe housewife, instruct the necdle- 


woman, and, in fact, be of service to all.”"—Northern Ensign, 
London; Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Fourth Edition, price 2s., entered at Stationers? Hall, of 

4 VERY MAN IIS OWN BREWER—contain- 
J ing Practical Instructions by which any man can Brew 
his own Beer of a strength and flavour equal to the best 
London Porter, at Fourpence per Gallon, Stout at Fivepence 
ditto, and a varicty of Ales ata ae erry ex . No 
skill or brewing utensils required. Sent free for 24 stamps, 
by Mr. CLARKSON, No. 9, Brighton Place, Brixton Road. 
— sé rice 6d. post: free. 
JAINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION, remarks 
on (without chloroform). By J. WHITEMAN WEBB, 


L.S.A., Surgeon-Deutist, 21, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. Operalions daily from 10 to 4. 


This day is published, in One Vol, Svo, 16s.; or, with coloured 
plates, 21s. 
Mile Rev. RICHARD TAYLOR’S NEW WORK 
on NEW ZEALAND and its LNIABITANTS. Illus- 
trated with about 70 engravings, and Plates of Birds, Shells, 
Flies, &c., with Map. 

“Mr, Taylor has industry, taste, and judgment; and his 
book, for many a long year, will be one of permanent 
interest.”"—Athaneum. 

London: Weriieit and Mactntosu, 21, Paternoster Row, 
and all Booksellers. 


-_ Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A ihe iad ANTONTLO, by the Author of 
“ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
“One of the most genuinely successful fictions we have 
read for a long time past.” ~Leader. 
* Luey is one of the most charming impersonations of an 
English girl we have met within the course of many noyels.”? 


—Athenweum. 
Sold by all 


divers other matters concerning the Court of 
King Arthur of Britain. By the Author of the “ Meir of 
Redcliffe,” the “ Little Duke,” &e. Numerous [lustrations 


hy J.B. Square Svo, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsvanLx and Co, London: 
IfaAMiLton, Abas, and Co. 
AN ELEGANT NEW YEAR’S PRESE 
Just published, in one handsome Volume, crown to, in extra 
pce gilt edges, price 10s., with beautifully Coioured 
ates, Lis. 

i ARY HOWITT’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
FORTHE YOUNG. This charming work is now com- 
rete, and forms the most elegant, entertaining, and instructive 
ook of any published this Season, not only from the varied 
naiure of its contents and the well known ability of its 
talented Author, but also from the profuseness and ex- 
cellence of its embellishments, comprising above 150 en- 
vavings by the first Artists. First Published in Thirteen 
Montiily Parts, price 6d. All of which are ig print. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52 Patern 


CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d., boards; 2s 6d., cloth, gilt. 
HE FORTUNES of the COLVILLE FAMILY; 
or, a Cloud and its Silver Lining. A Chnstmas Story. 
Hustrated by Phiz. 
New Editions are ready of 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Aatucr Haut, Vintve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Crown S¥0, price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 4 

HE WAR ALMANACK for 1856.— A Naval 

and Military Year Book; containing : Memoirs of 
General and Flag Officers—Services of Staff Officers—Pay of 
the Army and Navy—Chronol of the War—Siege of Se- 
bastopol—The Baltic and Black Sea Fleets— Distribution of 
the y and Militia—Prices of Commissions—Obituary, 
&c. &e., with 13 engravings. 
London: H. G. Crarxr and Co,, 252, Strand. 


USEFUL BOOKS, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 
Fourth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth,, by post free, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND LEARN: A 
Guide for all who wish to speak and write correctly. 
“Live and Learn” is an excellent book. We look upon it 
as really indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate 
our example, procure the book, and sell it not at any price.” 
— Educational Gazette. 


READ AND REFLECT.—Price 1s, cloth, free by Post. 
JHE NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READER'S 
POCKET COMPANION : beimg a familiar explanation 
of classical and foreign words, phrases, and quotations, in 
the various journals. periodicals, and publications of the day. 
By the Author of “ Live and Learn,” 


NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 64., by Post, 7d. 
JISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE ww 
SPEAKIKG, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION 
CORRECTED. Old and young, educated and uneducated, 
may consult this small work with advantage—Selling by 
Thousands. 


HINTS FOR LEARNERS.—Price 1s, free by Post, 
HE RIGHT WAY of LEARNING PRO- 
NOUNCING, SPEAKING, TRANSLATING, and WRL- 
TING FRENCH CORRECTLY. Pointing out the Ditliculties 
which Puzzle the Beginner and the Scholar. Third Thousand, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
London: Joun F, Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and Pater- 
noster Row. 


Price 6d., post free, selling by thousands, a 
RENCH IN A FORTNIGHT WITHOUT A 
MASTER. 
Blunders in Behaviour Corrected, 6d., post free. 
London: GroomBrivce and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, and 
everywhere. 


900, 


Twelfth Edition, 8vo, bound, price 16s., 


Ip. ! 
TJOMGOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


JL. ByJ. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of technicality. “jo medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, 
and the exact dose to be administered. An excellent work 
for families, emigrants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest 
for this work, pnice 55s. An go of the above, price 5s., 
a Guide to those commencing this treatment in tamily prac- 
tice. A case for this work, price 35s. Carriage free on receipt 
ot post-oflice order. 

JaMxEs Leatu, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere 
Strect, Oxtord Street. 


Just published, 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to Use 
Them, Addressed to those who value their sight. By 
CHARLES A. LONG. 
Published by BLanp and Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet 
Street, London. Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 


MERICA.—The ILLUSTRATED TIMES may 

be SUBSCRIBED FOR at the Foreign News Agency 

ot P. D. ORVIS, 89, Nassau Street, Sun Buildings, New 
York. Yearly Subscription only Five Dollars, in advance. | 
The Trade supplied. Also with Puncu, ILLustRatep 
Lonpon News, and all other Foreign Journals, on the best | 
terms. Lists on application. 


PULAR SONG.—“ Something to Love Me.” 
Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s., sent postage 
free. In consequence of the great success of this favourite 
song, Mr. Hime has published two editions—one in F, for | 
soprano, and one in D, for contralto. 
Dosr and Hoposon, 65, Oxford Street, where may be 
had “Look always on the Sunny Side,” and “ We yet may 
meet again”—two celebrated tenor songs by the same Com- | 


poser. 
Wes YOUR HATTER? the Ratcatcher’s | 
Daughter ; Billy Barlow; Lord Lovell; the Lost — 
Child, by Thomas Hood: Villikins and his Dinah; and the | 
Spider and the Fly,—all 3d. each; post free, 4d. each ; or the | 
seven Songs free by post for 23 stamps. The Ratcatcher’s | 
Polka and Galop, 3d.; free by post, 4 stamps. The correct 
edition, with artistic illustrations, published exclusively in 
the MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the ollice, 192, High Holborn. 


REEDOM or SLAVERY? The new Popular 
Song, sung at all public concerts; also, There’s Fortune 
on Before us, Boys, the most popular Song of the Day. Both 
songs written by CHARLES SHEARD. Music by G. HI. 
Russeun. Price 6d. each, post free 7d. each. Red, White. 
and Blue, Copyright Edition, as sung by Mr. Davenport. 
Price 6d., post free 7 stamps. Published exclusively in the 
MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the Office, 192, High Holborn. 
ORTY-TWO COUNTRY DANCES for a SHIL- 
LING, includisg Pop Goes the Weazel, and Four 
Spanish Dances, with a Splendid Coloured Frontispiece. No | 
extra for posting. —DAvipson, Peter’s Hill, St. Paul’s; west- 
end agent, J. Mabley, 143, Strand. Catalogues of 3000 | 
Pieces in 5d. sheets, gratis. 


0’S YOUR HATTER? New Comic Song. 


M 7H 
Also, a Polka on the extremely popular melody ; the | 


two for 3d., with embellishment in colours, in DAVIDSON'S 
MUSICAL TREASURY, No. 782, post free four stamps. 
Also, Sam Cowell’s celebrated Comic Scenas :—Macbeth, 6d. ; 
Alonzo the Brave, 6d.; La Sonnambula, fd.; Aladdin, 6d. ; 
Lost Child, 3d.; Billy Barlow, 3d.; the Ratcatcher’s Dangh- 
ter and the Ghost of the Ratcatcher’s Daughter, the two for 
6d.; and several others, all embellished in colours.—Davip- 
aon at — Hill, St. Paul’s; west-ena agent, J. Mabley, 
3, Strand. . 


IELD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
. AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—A choice of 10,000 
ibles, Prayers, Church Services, and Altars, bound in mor- 
occo, velvet, ebony, oak, russia, and ivory, richly mounted 
and inlaid, at the lowest prices. Large Family Bibles, from 
4s. 6d. to 12 guineas; Prayer Books, from 9d. to 4 guineas; 
Church Services, from 2s ‘to 5 guineas. The only 
the Kingdom for the celebrated Guinea Family 


ible and 


Half-Guinea Velvet Service—The GREAT BIBLE WARE. | 


HOUSE, 65, Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Street. 


HE GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, Large 'l'ype, 
with References and Family Register, L 
best Turkey morocco, and is to be had only at 

T. Dean and Son’s Bible Warchouse, 31, Ludgate Hill, 
three doors west from the Old Builey, where every descrip- 
tion of Bible, Prayer Book, and Church Service can be 

obtained, from the least expensive to the most costly. 
Cheap Bibles and Prayer Books for Book Hawking Societies 


and for distribution. 
Dean and Son, , Book and Print Publishers, 
$1, Ludgate Hill. 


‘A 


‘) 


| Apparatus for Portraits, 44 inches, £2 10s. 


ouse in | 


is bound in the | 


OLBY’S WEDDING CARDS, Wedding Enve- 
lopes, Billets de Faire Part, and Invitations to the 
eremony and Breakfast in the last fashian.—H. DOLBY 
keeps in stock NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES ready 
stamped with the crests of more than 10,000 families.— 
H. Do.ny, heraldic and wedding stationer, 56, Regent Street 
Quadrant 


\ TEDDING-CARDS,  Enamelled Envelopes, 
{ stamped in silver, with Arms, Crest, or Flowers; ‘At 
Homes” and Breakfast Invitations in splendid variety, and 
in the latest fashion. Card-plate engraved, and 100 superfine 
cards printed, for 4s. 6d.—At I. RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly. 


O CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
ODKIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100 ; 
Cream-laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; Thick ditto, 
jive quires for 1s.; Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon pe 
4s. 6d. Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly. 


REALLY GOOD STEEL PEN, adapting itself 
to any hand, very durable, will not corrode, and as 
flexible as the quill, Price only 1s. 3d. per box of 12 dozen, 
or, Post free, for 1s. 9d., stamps, Sold only by the Makers, 
Partnipce and Cozens, No, 1, Chancery Lane (corner of 
Fleet Street). Stationery 30 per Cent. lower than any other 


| House. Price Lists Post free. 


Ff 


IVE THOUSAND superfine ADHESIVE EN- 

VELOPES for a GUINEA, warranted well gummed 
and perfectly opaque ; useful cream note, 2s. per ream, with 
every other description of stationery 7s. in the pound cheaper 
than any other house. Catalogues post free. Shippers and 
the trade supplied. Observe—PartRipGr and Cozrns, 1, 
Chancery Lane (Flect Street end). 


\ ESSRS. ROWNEY have great confidence in 
t calling the public attention to their WATER CO- 
JOURS, the brilliancy and permanency of which are not to 
be surpassed by those of any other Colourman. They are 
used and recommended by most of the principal Artists of 
the day, and are now made in the following forms, viz. :— 
In Wnotr, HAL¥, AND Quarter Cakes. 
In Motst WiioLe anv HALr Pans. 
In CoMrressiBL¥ TUBES. 
The increased taste manifested in the Fine Arts, and the 
eneral adoption of Drawing as a branch of Education, hus 
induced Messrs, Rowney & Co, to manufacture the Se! 
Cakes of Colour at a low price, but of the finest quality, in 
order to bring them within the means of Pupils and Students, 
who might otherwise be compelled to wake use of inferior 
materials. 
Messrs. Rowney and Co. manufacture the following 
articles for the ase of Students and Drawing Classes :— 
BLAck CANVASES STRAINED ON Frawes 
Boxes OF DRAWING MATERIALS, containing every requi- 
site for Cholk Drawing, price 2s. 9d. 
Acapemy Brack Cnavx of 3 deg, 6d. per doz. Ditto 
Black, White, and Ked ditto, in boxes, 6d. each. 
SKETCH Books AND PoRrtFOLIOs. 
They have also a large assortment of Drawino and Car- 
TripGr. Pavers, direct from the M 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 0 Ty description, com- 
prisin hers the cheap set sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade, price 3s.; and 
Every ReQuisire FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING 
61, Rathbone j’lace, and Wholesale only at 10, Percy Street 
London. 


VETEREOSCOPE and PICTURES COMPLETE, 
LD 6s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 

Stereoscopic Views of Switzerland, Italy, France, Alzicrs, 
together with a large collection of Groups and Subjects trom 
the Crystal Palace —E. G. Woop, Optician, &c., 117, Cheap- 
side, London. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL 

MICROSCOPES, packed in Mahogany Case, with 
Three Powers, Condenser, Pincers, and ‘Iwo Slides. Will 
show the animalcule in water. Price 18s. 6d. Address, 
Josern AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton Street. A large assort- 
ment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


YHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, Cheapest and | 


Best at Honcnart’s, 419, Oxford Street. A Complete 
Mahogany 


Stereoscopes, 4s. 6d. Wholesale Price Lists post-free. 


pease and et ie Complete Apparatus £3, 
fF 


£5 5s., and £11 lls. Send for a list at GILBERT 
‘LEMING’S, 498, New Oxford Street, Author of “ First Steps 
in Photography,” price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


we“tes PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 


224, Regent Street, 
Specimens on view. 


Photographs, Stereoscopes, and Daguerreotypes 
R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL MU 


Taken Daily. 


SEUM, consisting of upwards of 1,000 highly interest- | 


ing Models, representin every part of the human frame, 
Open (for gentlemen only) from 10 till 10. Lectures deli- 
vered by Dr. Sexton, at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. Admission, 
1s,—4, Coventry Street’ 


AHUBB'S LOCKS (with all the improvements), 
strong Fireproof Safes, Cash and Deed Boxes, Com- 
plete illustrated lists of sizes and prices may be had on ap- 
lication.—CuuBB and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
andon ; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; 16, Market Strect, Man- 


, chester; and Wolverhampton. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New Road, 

London. —NoTICE 18 MEREBY GIVEN, that the List 

for 1555 of HyGEIAN AGENTS duly appointed for the Sale of 

Mr. Morison’s (the Hygeist) Vegetable Universal Medicine 

throughout the world 1s now printed, and may be had gratis 
on application as above.—Mortson and Co., Hygeists. 


STHMA.—Dr. LOCOCK’S Pulmonic Wafers 

ive instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Coughs, 

and all disorders of the breath and lungs. ‘To singers and 

public speakers they are invaluable, for clearing and strength- 

ening the voice. ‘They have a most pleasant taste. Price 
| 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


EAFNESS and DEFECTIVE VISION RE- 

LIEVED.—39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite 
| the York Hotel. 

DEAFNESS.—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordi- 
narily powerful, small, newly-invented instrument, for Deaf- 
ness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anythin 
of the kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. 
Being of the same colour as the skin, it is not perceptible. 
It enables deat persons to hear distinctly at church aud at 
public assemblies. The unpleasant sensation of singing 
| noises in the ears is pena removed; and it affords all the 
| assistance that could possibly be desircd. 

Messrs. SOLOMONS, Opticians, have invented spectacle 
lenses, of the greatest transparent power. ‘I'he valuable ad- 
vantage derived from this invention is that, instead of vision 
becoming strained, heated, weakened, and in numerous 
| cases seriously injured, it is reserved and strengthened ; 
| and very aged persons are enabled to employ their sight at 
| the most minute occupation; can see with those lenses of a 
much less magnifying power; and they do not require the 
| frequent changes to the dangerous effects of further powertui 
| assistance. ‘The most powerful and brilliout patent teles- 
| copes, camp, perspective, opera, and race-glasses, to know 
the distances, 
some from 34 to 6 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show 
distinctly the Georgian with his six satellites, Jupiter's 
Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the double stars; a very small 
powerful waistcoat peered tree the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


possessing such extraordinary power that | 


ATTERNS OF SILKS, &c., Post Free. 
Rich French Silks from £1 1s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Fine French Merinos, all wool, from 12s. 6d. do. 
The New Winter Cloaks, from 10s. 9d. each, 
Address to KinG & Co., Silk Mercers, &e., 243, Regent Street. 


eee Gd. the full dress 
(any length cut). Patterns free.—PrerER ROBINSON, 
(os. 103, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford Street. 


ADIES’ RIDING HABITS, from 3 guineas, 
made by a professed tailor. Directions for self-measure- 
ment sent post free—PrTER RoBinson, 103, 105, 106, and 
107, Oxford Street. 
AMILY MOURNING.—Every requisite for 
Court, Family, or Complimentary Mourning, at moderate 
rices.—PxtER Ropinson’s MouRNING Wanenouse, No. 
03, Oxford Strect. 
8S 1NGtuLE 8 TA 
Carriage free to any part of the Country, 
On receipt of a Post-oflice Order; 
Waist measure only required. 
The ELASTIC BODICE, 12s. 6d. 
(Recommended by the Faculty). 
The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, 12s. 6d. 
The Super Coutille Corset, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Books sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 90, Regent Street; 6, Blacktriars 
Road; 5, Stockwell Street, Greenwich; and Crystal Palace. 
Every article marked in plain figures, 


Y 


JARIS WOVE STAYS, 3s. 6d. per Pair, usual 
price at retail houses, 10s. 6d. F. T. BURDUS having 
just received an immense consignment of these beautifully 
shaped corsets, has determined on offering them at the above 
extraordinary low price, to effect a ready sale. A Sample 
Pair, any size, sent on receipt of a Post Office Order. F. T. 
BULDUS, Stay Importer and manutacturer, near the yate, 
Kensington.— Waist measure only required. 


TO LADIES.—AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY 
\ CARTER’S COUTIL BODICES, 2s. 11d. 
to 6s. 11d. per pair; Coutil Stays, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 11d.; 
Ss cing Stays, with patent busks, 12s. 6d. (this stay is un- 
fastened in a moment); Paris Wove Stays, 3s. 11d., any size 
required. Crenoline and Moreen Skirts are selling at 4s. 11d. 
to 10s. 6d.—Address, W. Carter's, 22, Ludgate Street (two 
doors from St. Paul's). Manufactory, 7, Newington Cause- 
way, Borough. 
é be NEW BRITISH SABOTS and OVER- 
SHOEKS.—tThese new and elegant Overshoes possess 
many advantages over any other kind yet submitted to the 
public. They combine cleanliness with lightness and eco- 
nomy ; mtd does not adhere to tie soles; ave not more than 
half the weight of the Amercan ovcershoc; do not confine 
perspiration, keep the feet dry, and sre casily put ou and 
off They are half the price of any Overshoe yet offered to 
the public; aud, when worn out, are not valueless. Gentle- 
men’s, 48. 6d.; Ladies, 3s. 64; Misses’, 28. 6d.—J. SPARKES 
HALL, 308, Regent Street, opposite the Polytechnic. 


MBE LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES 
_ of DRESS manufactured by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
‘ailor, 74, Regent Strect, the Pelissicr Overcoat, price 
invented and adapted for the season; the Reversible W 
coats, price 14s. buttoving four different sides; the 4 
Suits, made to orcer, from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot 
Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrank; the Two Guinea 
Dress or Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


UR MOTTO: “To give the greatest possible 
valu: for money.”—This motto lias been verified by 
supplying to the world at large the far-famed SYDENHAM 
TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. The success and patronage that has | 
crowned the undertaking of producing better Trousers at a 
cheaper rate, has enabled SAMUEL BROTHERS to produce 
a succession of novelties, and at the same time such superior 
quality, that it is needless to pay more than 17s. 6d. for Trou- 
sers combining the three requisites—fit, quality, and perfect 
| ease. Guide to self-measurement of every description of 
clothing sent free. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ Stock of Over- 
coats stands unrivalled. The new Victory Coat, 33s., com- | 
Dines every requicite, either as an overcoat or loose frock 
| coat. In every department the greatest value for mone 
that is possible to be obtained 1s carried out, so that SAMUE 
| BROTHERS’ Tailoring Establishment, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
stands unrivalled for superior gentlemen’s clothing at the 
| lowest possible price. 
| ARK YOUR LINEN.—THE PEN SUPER- 
| SEDED. The most Easy, Permanent, and Best 


Method of Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Rough Towels, 
Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
| 


PLATES; by means of which a thousand articles can be 
marked in ten minutes. Any person can easily use them. 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name Pilate, 2s.; Crest Plate, 4s.; Set 
of Numbers, 2s. Sent free to any part of the ig (on 
receipt of Stamps) by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, 
T. CuLLEton, 2, Long Acre, one door from St. Martin’s Lane. 
SISAL CIGARS at Goodrich’s Cigar, Tobacco, 
and Snuff Stores (established 1780), removed to 407, 
Oxford Street, near Soho Square. 14 in a box, 1s. 9d.; post 
Ben ae None are genuine unless signed “Hl. N. 
oodrich.” 


OORE’S LEVER WATCHES, made on the 

f premises, £5 5s., £6 6s., £7 7s. Gold do., from £10. 

old Horizontals, £3 10s. Silver do., £2 2s. Levers, 10 

holes Jewelled, £3 10s., timed and warranted. 37 Holborn 

Hill. Established 1835. Brief elucidation of the Lever 
Watch, gratis. 

i ILLS’ CORRECT WATCHES. — Warranted 

Silver Watches, from £2 L0s.; Gold ditto, £5; sent 

free toall parts. Gold Chains and Jewellery in every variety. 


An illustrated Pamphlet of Designs and Prices sent gratis on 
application —171 and 172, Oxford Street, London. 


W ATCH MANUFACTORY, 33, Ludgate Hill, 

London. Established 1749. J. W. Benson, manu- 
facturer of Gold and Silver WATCILES of every description, 
construction, and pattern, from ‘two to Sixty Guineas each, 
A new pamphlet of sketches and prices sent tree on applica- | 
tion. A‘iwo Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and 
sent, carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part 
of the Kingdom, upon receipt of a Post Office or Bankers’ 
Order. Gold end Silver and Old Watches taken in Exchange. 


ILVER WATCHES £2, £2 lis., to £4 each, 
Highly-finished, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled in Four 
Holes, withallthe recentimprovements. Sound and accurate 
Time-Keepers. 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


WILVER WATCHES £3 10s., £5 5s., to £10 10s. 
each, Patent Detached English Lever Movements, Jew- | 
elied, &c. Strong Double-Backed Cases. 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 
OLD WATCHES £3 10s., £5 5s., to £10 10s. 
each, Highily-finished, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled 
in Four Holes, with all the recent improvements. Engraved | 


or Engine-Turned Cases. Warranted to keep accurate Time. 
J. W. Bensow, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


OLD WATCHES £6 65., £8 8s., to £10 10s. 


| 


ments. London-Made, First-Class Watches, 10, 12, 15, 
to 50 Guineas each. 
J. W. Bewnsow, 33, Ludgate Mill. 
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| (preferred), 


| Family.—Illustrated Price Lists free by 


‘ranted table entlery, turnishing ironmongery, <c 
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EREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 49, St. Jay 
Street, London. Established 1545, 


mes's 


The Earl Talb TRUSTEES. 
¢ Earl Talbot. B. Bond Cabbell, E 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq" ee 


of the Premium paid to 


d 


ere 


1 oF 
t Surts, 


Ollice, 9; 


lughl 


some of the participatiny Policies. 
occur previously, 
{. D. Davenront, Scerctary. 
in connection with Life Assurance. ENGLISII and 
_ are few articles more useful, or more ¢ 
able, than appt 
ION. ‘They are supplied in sets, with ap- 
A priced list, with engravings, sent by 
Way Stutions. 
aaneashire, having dcclined to appoint Agents for the sale of 
sed to him at Bolton, from which place only orders are exc. 
principal Railway Stations. 
laundress to be the linest Sturcn she ever used. Sold by all 
COMPANY still supply 7 Ibs. of excellent Cons 
Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. A e-yeral 
on application. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices 
you can make. Six choice sorts tor One Guinea, containing 
and a Botue of preserved Ginger, careiully packed in a Box, 
Joun Evxiorr, Charing Cross. 
GLOUR WARRANTED FREE FROM ADUL- 
13s.; Best Coarse and Fine Scotch Oatmeal, delivered to 
Road, Islington. 
; esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food forwarded 
to al 


The last Bonus added four-fifths 
Provision can be made for the payment of a certain sy 
on attaining any given age (as 50, 55, or 40), or at death if it 

By a small annual payment £100 may be secur ‘ 
on attaining the age of 14, 18, or 21. ” ae loach 

I 
a __** ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
| OANS at 5 per Cent., on Personal Security 

y : 
FOREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 135, Oxford Street. 
| ages PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES th 

generally accept. 

riate FAIR LINEN CLOT t : 

HOLY CON WN Fr Oe SRE 
priate devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 
cation. Parcels delivered free at principal Railway Stat 

Gicseer J. Frencu, Bolton, Lancashire, 

4 hg THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 

i CHURCHWARDENS.—Gitsert J. Frexcu, Bolton 

his MANUFACTURES of CHURCH FURNITU RE, ROBES 

SURPLICKEs, &e., replies immediately to all inquiries addres. 

cuted. He respectfully invites direct communications as 

most satisfactory and economical. Parcels delivered free at 

\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in the 

Royal Laundry, and pronounced by her Mavesty’s 
Chandlers, Grocers, &e., Ke. 
\ AR TAX SAVED.—The FAST INDIA TEA 
Souchong for One Guinea, war-tax included, and otlic 
either black or green, as low as 2s. Gd. per Ib, 

HE BEST and CHEAPEST 'TEAS in ENG- 

LAND are sold by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Price Current is published every month, containing all the 
advantages of the London Markets, and is sent free hy Post 
DEMEMBER YOUR FRIENDS AT CHRIST- 

UL MAS, and send Ebiott’s Dessert Fruits, the best present 
handsome packages of French Plums and Muscatelle Rais ns, 
a box of the best Figs, Jordan Almonds, Crystallized fruits, 
it will be forwarded to any Raliway station in London, on 
receipt of a Post Office Order for One Guinea, payable te 

The old established Italian and Grocery Wareliouse, 451, 
West Strand. 

- TERATION.—Wiutes for Pastry, per bushel, 14s. 4d., 
Tlouseholds, 13s. §d.; Seconds, 13s.; Meal for Brown Bread, 
any part of London, Carriage Free. Address Horsn tit and 
Carcuroor, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex, or Caledonian 
MMO LOVERS OF FISH—100 GENUINE YAR- 

MOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., Dackies included. These 
parts, on receipt of penny postage stamps, or P.0.0. 
Send full and plain direction, county, ant 


nearest station.—Address, THOS. LETT IS, Jun., Fish Curer, 
Gt. Yarmouth, 

“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with 
Yarmouth bloaters, and we find the quality exeellent.— 
J. Brashowe, house steward, Blenheim Palace.—Oct. 20, 1854.” 

“Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine 
Dloaters, I should be glad to have a supply as usual; those 
T had last year gave great satisfaction.—A. F. Courroux, Am- 
bassadors’ Court, St. James’s Palaee.—Oct. 1, 1855.” 


LASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lantcrns, &c. Every article marked 

with plain tigures. Huterr and Co., 55, High Holborn. 
Pattern‘book with price-list, price 12s. 


ODERATEUR LAMPS.—Evans, Son, and 

Co. respectfully invite their friends and the public to 

an inspection of the extensive and beautiful Stock of these 

much-admired LAMPS, just received from Paris, embracing 

all recent improvements, in bronze, or-molu, crystal, ala- 

baster, and porcelain, of various elegant designs, suitable for 

the cottage or mansion.—Show rooms, 33, King William 
Street, London Bridge. 


NOYER’S REGISTERED BAKING STEWING 

PAN, should be used in every economically regulated 
t. To be had 
Wholesale and Retail at the Manufacturers’, DEANE, Dray, 
and Co., London Bridge. Established A.D. 1700. 


WLACK’S FENDER, TABLE CUTLERY, 
\) KITCHEN FURNITURE, AND GENERAL FUR. 
NISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, is the most 
economical, consistent with good quality—lron fenders, 3s, 
6d.; bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards ; superior drawing. 
room ditto, 14s. 6d. and 18s. 6d. ; fire irons, 2s. 6d. to 10s. (xl; 
patent dish covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six; 
table knives and forks, 8s. per dozen; roasting jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. 6d.; tea trays, 6s. 6d. set of three; elegant papier 
mache ditto, 25s. the sct; teapots, with plated knob, 5s. 6d.; 
coal seuttles, 2s. 6d.; a set oF kitchen utensils for cottaze, 
£3, As the limits of au advertisement will not allow of a 
detailed list, purchasers are requested to send for their catae 
logue, with 200 drawings, and priees of electro plate in a 

ver 
article marked in plain figures, at the lowest possible prices. 
May be had gratis, or post free. Orders above £2 sent care 
riage free—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, oppo 
site Somerset House. 

APPINS’ SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES, f 

made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham; landies 
cannot possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very 
first quality, being their own ShefKeld manutacture. Buyers 
supplied at their London Warehouse, 37, Mvorgate Surcet, 
City; and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


APPINS’ “SHILLING ” RAZOR, sold averse 

where, warranted good by the Makers, JosteH ? MAP. 
PIN and Broruxrs, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheflield ; am 
37, Moorgate Street, City, London, 


PORRIENS 25-GUINEA ROYAL M 


INUTO 
PLANOLORTES, compass 6% octaves.—IT. T., ti! ee 
ginal maker of a 25-guinea pianoforte, has, )) a 
has devoted to all branches of the manufacture, edtuned ue 
highest reputation throughout the universe tor '!5 i 
ments, unequalled in durability and delicacy of touc:!, a 
especially for their excellency in standing in tune it 
various climates of our colonies, In elegant waluct, rose 
wood, and mahogany cases. 11, Tolkien’s manufactory, 27 t0 
29, King William Street, London Bridge. 
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Loxpos. Printed by Jon Ross, of 148, Feet Street, at 
15, Gough Square, in the Parish of St. Duastan, 1 the City 
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